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ABSTRACT 

The University Council for Educational Administration 
(UCES) conducted meetings throughout the country during the late 
sixties and came to the conclusion that both the experience 
background of professors and the limited number of conceptual and 
methodological tools available to them stand in the way of providing 
effective inservice and preservice programs for educational 
administrators. The project described in this report, arising out of 
this general problem, was designed to simulate an urban school system 
and had two general objectives; to develop several sets of 
instructional materials for immediate use in administrator 
preparation, and to develop plans that would provide bases for 
creating additional sets of materials- Chapter One of the report 
provides an overview of the project and a description of its 
rationale. Chapters Two, Three, and Four provide a brief discussion 
of the content and evaluation of each of the three multimedia sets of 
materials already developed. The next eight chapters describe plans 
for future simulations and provide information on the objectives of 
the simulations projected, their rationales, and their various 
components. Two chapters describing work achieved thus far in 
developing support materials basic to the use of simulations conclude 
the report. (Author/SH) 
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ABSTRACT 



The UCEA Monroe City Urban Simulations are reality-based instructional 
systems designed to provide leadership training for practicing and aspiring 
educational administrators. In the proposal for "The Simulation of an Urban 
School System for Preparing Educational Administrators , " for which this 
document is the final report, two general outputs were projected: 

(1) several sets of simulated materials were to be created and made 

available for use; and 

(2) plans for creating additional simulations in the future were to be 

developed. 

Three different simulations were created, introduced, and assessed at 
more than forty university-sponsored Institutes. These three simulations are 
now available for use in the preparation of educational leaders. They include: 

The Wilson Senior High School Principalship Simulation 

The Janus Junior High School Principalship Simulation 

The Abraham Lincoln Elementary Principalship Simulation 

Developmental plans for a number of additional simulations were also 
achieved in the project. Among the types of simulations for which plans now 
exist are the following; 

The Monroe City School Superintendency Simulation 

The Simulation of Educational Planning Problems 

Simulated and other Instructional Materials Related to Social Class, 
Education and Race 

The Monroe City Curriculum Reform Simulation 

Special Education Administration in Monroe City 

The Simulation of a School of the Future: A Report of an Exploratory 
Study 

A Simulation for School Board Members 

Educational Communications in Monroe City: Toward a Multi- 
Function Simulation 

It might also be noted that support materials designed to be of assistance 
to instructors and simulation participants have been created and planned. For 
example , approximately ten instruments have been developed to help principals 
assess their own decision making and communication behaviors, including the 
values which shape these behaviors. In addition, plans for developing content 
which would help administrators understand and cope with the problems which they 
confront in the simulation have been achieved. In these plans, both "interpretive" 
and "conceptual" content is being and will be generated. 
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PREFACE 



During the late sixties the University Council for Educational AdminiM ra- 
tion (UCEA) conducted nine regional meetings throughout the country which were 
attended by 300 professors and graduate students of educational administration. 
Discussions in these meetings revealed substantial concern about the adequacy of 
current programs and curricula for preparing urban school leaders. In the region- 
al meetings the growing pressures for improved educational leadership in the 
urban setting were also clearly recognized as were the recent, relative failures 
of urban schools to provide effective education for children of markedly hetero- 
geneous backgrounds. 

Various reasons were offered to explain discrepancies between existing 
programs for preparing urban educational administrators and needed new training 
opportunities. First, the large majority of professors resnonsible for preparing 
urban educational administrators has had almost all their teaching and administra- 
tive experience in rural and suburban school districts. This made it difficult 
for them to relate to and to understand problems facing educational administrators 
within the urban environment. The problem was further complicated by the fact 
that there were very few black professors of educational administration who had 
an intimate understanding of the difficult problems associated with inner-city prob- 
lems and who could help prospective educational leaders understand these problems. 

A second factor which complicated the problem had to do with the fact that 
there were at the time almost no "reality- oriented” training materials which 
dealt specifically with urban educational administration. Put differently, the 
cases, simulated situations, and other kinds of reality-oriented materials then 
available for preparing educational administrators were based almost entirely 
upon suburban or rural school systems. Even textbooks on educational administra- 
tion had not treated in significant ways problems of leadership in urban environ- 
ments. Thus, both the experience background of professors and the limited 
number of conceptual and methodological tools available to them stood in the way 
of providing effective inservice and preservice programs for educational administra- 
tors. It was out of this general problem that the idea of simulating an urban school 
system arose. 

That aspect of the Urban Simulation Project, supported by the Cooperative 
Research Program of the United States Office of Education, had two general 
objectives: 

(1) To develop several sets of instructional materials for 
immediate use in administrator preparation. 



(2) To develop plans that would provide bases for creating 
additional sets of materials during the 1971-74 period. 

Both of the above objectives were achieved and the purpose of this report 
is to describe the results achieved. Chapter One provides an overview of the 
Project and a description of its rationale. Chapters Two, Three, and Four pre- 
sent descriptions of the three multi-media sets of materials already develop.;!: 

The Wilson Senior High Principalship Simulation, the Janus Junior High Principal- 
ship Simulation, and the Abraham Lincoln Elementary Principalship Simulation. 

In these Chapters data are presented on each of the schools simulated, on the 
components of the simulations, on their try-outs in institutes, and on the field 
evaluations conducted on them. The purpose of the three chapters is to provide 
the reader a brief overview of the content and evaluation of the three simulations. 

Chapters Five through Twelve describe plans for future simulations. The 
purpose of these chapters is to provide information on the objectives of the various 
simulations projected, their rationales, and their various components. Again 
the emphasis is upon presenting an overview rather than offering a fully compre- 
hensive report. 

The final two chapters describe work achieved thus far in developing 
support materials basic to the use of the simulations. Chapter Thirteen describes 
achievements and plans related to the development of "interpretive" and "con- 
ceptual" content. How these types of content differ and how they are related to 
the simulations are described in some detail. Progress achieved so far in develop- 
ing examples of the two types of content is delineated and plans for the future are 
foreshadowed. Chapter Fourteen describes development work on "feedback 
mechanisms" for use in instructional situations where simulations are to be used. 
Specific information on the need for mechanisms are presented and illustrations 
of different types of mechanisms are set forth. Potential uses of the data to be 
obtained through feedback mechanisms are also discussed, both within a short- 
range and a long-range time frame. 

The Urban Simulation Project represents a unique example in American 
education of the "critical mass" principle in development. Well over 80 pro- 
fessors from approximately 40 universities and an additional 20 individuals from 
related organizations have so far been involved in developmental work bearing 
upon the project. Another 100 individuals from 45 different universities have been 
involved in facilitating demonstrations and in providing evaluations of the mater- 
ials in regional institutes. Without the released time of professors and travel and 
other support provided by universities to supplement available federal resources 
the work achieved could not have been accomplished. 



•*-More extended information is available from UCEA on each of the simula- 
tions in the form of instructors manuals. 
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CHAPTER ONE 



THE URBAN SIMULATION PROJECT: RATIONALE AND OVERVIEW 

The term "simulation" has multiple meanings. However, its differing 
meanings can usually be classified into one of two general categories. One is 
more inductive in orientation and involves empirically developed descriptions of 
actual decision situations in a specific administrative setting. Assumptions related 
to the use of simulations in this category are closely r’elated to those underlying 
the case tradition in administration. 

The second category is more deductive and theoretical in nature. 

Simulation in this sense involves conceptually based "models" which represent 
general aspects of reality. These models may be founded in mathematics or 
be based upon explicit theoretical postulates of a non-mathematical nature. 
Simulations in this category are shaped much more by theories presumed to 
apply to many situations than upon extensive data gained from a specific situation. 

When plans for the Urban Simulation Project were formulated, the general 
issue of definition and strategy was faced immediately. Should the simulation 
effort be bound by the conditions and decision problems of one urban school 
system and community or should it be divorced from specific systems and be 
shaped by concepts and theories applicable to many systems? A decision was 
made in favor of the first alternative. Given the complexity of urban educational 
administration, the limited descriptive data available on the subject, and the 
paucity of theories which could illuminate urban conditions in a major and 
comprehensive way, the first alternative was judged to be the more desirable one. 

It also had the advantage of offering professors not intimately acquainted with 
urban leadership challenges significant developmental opportunities within or 
directly related to a specific urban environment and school system. Finally, 
the choice to concentrate upon a specific system did not seem to be permanently 
binding in that it did not preclude the use of theory to simulate defined and 
selected dimensions of urban educational administration at some later date. 

The choice also had some limitations. Even though most urban school 
districts have many of the same basic challenges and problems, no urban 
community or school system can be described as "typical." And obviously the 
verj' condition of being linked closely to situations and facts in a specific school 
system has its constraints. The objectivity required in the relationship necessitates 
that developers adhere to facts; further, an adherence to the facts with regard to 
one part of the school system or community being represented demands an 
adherence to facts in other parts of the system depicted. Thus, in the process 
of accurately representing "reality" credibly, both imagination and options are 
to some degree constrained. 
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At first glance, the choice could be judged to have a more basic limitation. 

The immediate consequence of basing the work upon a real system is to depict 
and highlight conditions associated with the status quo in education. There are 
those who are concerned that such an orientation in instructional situations i 
simulations will tend to ’’lock in" prospective administrators and professors to 
school systems as they are in contrast to what they ought to be. The developers 
of the Monroe City Urban Simulation Project gave serious thought to this problem 

and devised a pair of strategies for coping with it. The strategies were designed 
to capitalize upon the immediacy and vividness of the "real" world of Monroe 
City and, at the same time, to enable professors and administrators to diagnose 
and go beyond the educational status quo there. Before these strategies are 
described , a few observations about the background and general activities of 
the Project will help clarify its purposes and provide more specific bases for 
describing its underlying strategies. 

Much of the initial effort was directed toward achieving a systematic 
description of the Monroe City School District, its environment, and certain 
positions and decision problems within it. The output sought was a baseline of 
objective and descriptive data about an urban school system and community. Thg 
different dimensions depicted are reflected in the titles of 15 published booklets. 
These booklets constitute a basic library of information about Monroe City and 
its school system, and are listed as follows: 

1. The Monroe City School System and Its Environment: An Overview 

2. Monroe City: Its Setting and Demography 

3. ThePblitical Environment of the Monroe City School System 

4. The Economic Environment of the Monroe City School System 

5. Monroe City's Mass Media 

6. Patterns of Influence in Monroe City 

7. Inter-Agency Relations in Monroe City 

8. Monroe City Community Organizations: Their Demands Upon the Schools 

9. Monroe City's Board of Education 

10. Internal Organization and Decision Making in the Monroe City School System 

11. Monroe City's Educational Program 

12. The School System's Professional Staff 

13. Monroe City Public Schools: Professional Negotiations 

14. Perceived Challenges to Educational Leadership in Monroe City 

15. Monroe City's Students 

The booklets were supplemented by a 25-minute film entitled "Monroe City. " 

This film presents a "chamber of commerce" perspective of the city. Currently, 
plans for supplementing the booklets and film with a filmstrip are being 
implemented. The filmstrip will provide more detailed information than that 
available in the film but not as detailed as the data presented in the 15 booklets. 
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In addition to gathering and presenting background information on Monroe 
City and its school system , development teams created tlu’ee s im ulated 
administrative positions in the system and depicted decision problems 
encountered in these positions. The three positions simulated were the Wilson 
Senior High Principalship , the Janus Junior High Principalship, and the 
Abraham Lincoln Elementary Principalship. The Janus and Wilson Simula ions 
were made available for use by UCEA in the spring of 1971. The Abraham Lincoln 
simulation will be made available for use late in 1971. 

While three development teams were creating simulations for immediate use, 
other teams were projecting plans for future simulations. Plans were completed 
for developing simulations of the Monroe City school superintendency, the 
director of special education in the system, the director of school communication, 
and a "school of the future. " Concepts basic to the simulation of problems 
bearing upon "educational planning," "curriculum reform, " and "social class, 
education and race" were also projected and elaborated by development teams 
as were concepts bearing upon the simulations of "school board decisions. " 

Basic Development Strategies 

How can simulations be developed and used in ways that will help practicing 
and prospective administrators get beyond specific situations. As already 
implied, two basic strategies have been employed related to this question. One 
involves the development of simulations which will require administrators to 
project purposes and alternatives which go beyond the status quo . The other 
strategy involves the creation of support materials designed to help administrators 
understand and generalize perceptually about the specific realities simulated. 

Both of these strategies deserve further elaboration. 

In the first strategy two types of simulations have been projected. One 
concentrates upon selected major challenges to leadership in Monroe City. The 
challenges were identified and elaborated from data obtained in interviews with 
50 community and school system personnel. These interviews suggested that 

there were at least six school system problem areas which were perceived as 
likely to present continuing challenges to leadership in Monroe City during the 
decade ahead. Two of these challenges were selected as bases for developing 
change-oriented simulations: (1) curriculum reform and (2) social class, 
education and race. Since leadership problems in these areas do not present 
themselves neatly in in-baskets or other traditional simulation media , they 
have presented, during their planning stages, special development challenges. 

Another type of simulation which will require change-oriented behaviors 
on the part of practicing and prospective educational administrators is inherent 
in the concept of "educational futures." One set of projected materials will 
concentrate upon specified problems of educational planning. These materials 
will clearly require those experiencing them to examine relationships between 
dimensions of the system as they are and as they might be. The baseline of 
data describing the system will be helpful in this effort; however, planning 
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problems will need to be simulated which will require learners to go beyond 
baseline data and immediately defined problems. Another illustration of a 
change-oriented simulation is found in the "school- of-the-future effort. 

Here, the objective is to conceptualize simulations for learning experience; 
different from those which can be obtained from simulations of existing schools 
in Monroe City. As now projected, the "school of the future," when simulated, 
will become an experimental school in Monroe City. 

The first strategy is summarized schematically in Chart I: 

Chart I 

Simulating Administrative and Leadership Problems 



Examples of 
Simulations Involving 
Existing Administrative 
Positions and Problems 


Examples of 
Simulations Involving 
Perceived System end 
Leadership Challenges 


Examples of 
Simulations Involving 
Educational Futures 


1. Monroe City Super intendency 

2. Wilson Senior High Principalship 

3. Janus Junior High Principalship 

4. Abraham Lincoln Elementary 

Principalship 


1. Curriculum Reform 

2. Social Class, 
Education and Race 


■ . - - — — — - T 

1. Educational Planning 

2. School of the Future 



Simulations to help administrators Simulations to help 

be more effective in solving administrators move 

problems now visible in the system ^ j schools and school 



systems toward 
more ideal states 



The second strategy pursued was based upon the assumption that critical 
analysis of one simulated urban school system can lead to understandings and 
skills useful in dealing with inadequacies in the educational status quo generally; 
further, such understandings and skills are essential for constructive change 
roles by leaders. More specifically, analytical tools and concepts can be 
brought to bear upon simulated situations by participants in ways that will generate 
the necessary thought and imagination to see and move beyond the status quo in 
education. Clearly, practicing and prospective administrators need a capacity 
to exercise creative thought and imagination if they are to help school and 
community personnel assess and transcend current conditions in education. 
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What does this mean, then, in terms of operational strategy? Specifically, 
it means that UCEA in the Urban Simulation Project has developed plans to 
supplement the "descriptive content" (i.e. , simulated situations) with 
"interpretive" and "conceptual" content. Both these types of content, as projected, 
will be part of the Monroe City instructional materials. In addition, instruments 
for providing students feedback on the values and styles which shape their behavior 
have been developed. 

"Interpretive" content is information and ideas that are specifically related 
either to decision problems and/or to the context of these problems in Monroe 
City. This type of content should help practicing or prospective administrators 
gain deeper understandings of the processes and problems experienced in simulated 
situations. 

"Conceptual" content is not related specifically to Monroe City's setting and 
problems. However, it is planned to be logically related to them. Practicing 
and prospective administrators should gain insights from "conceptual" content 
that they can apply both to simulations and administrative situations generally. * 

Differences in the various types of content are summarized in schematic 
fiim ‘in Chart II. 



Chart II 

Examples of "Descriptive", "Interpretive" and "Conceptual" Content 



Descriptive Content 


Interpretive Content 


Conceptual Content 


Background booklet 
on "Demography" 


Implication: of demographic 
data on Monroe City for 
desegregation of its school 
system 


Article on computer 
mapping and the use of 
demographic data 

i 


Confrontation scene 
in Wilson Senior High 
presented on kinescope 


Projection of alternative 
strategies for dealing with 
confrontation presented on 
kinescope 

t 

1 

» 


A monograph j 

"Conflict" | 

I 


Specific content -) ^ $ Generalizable content 




In addition to generating "interpretive" and "conceptual" content by persons 
external to Monroe City for use in instructional situations, feedback instruments 
have been developed to enable students and professors to generate content within 
instructional situations. More specifically, participants after they make decisions 



1 More detailed treatment of "interpretive" and "conceptual M content is 
presented in Chapter Thirteen. 
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in simulated situations, can gain insights into their administrative behavior 
through data obtained from reactions to a range of items and to instruments. 

From feedback, for example, they can learn whether or not they seek advice 
more from within or without the organization in decision making, whether th ;y 
tend to use written or face-to-face communication in solving administrative 
problems, and so forth. 

In sum, then, two major strategies have been and are being employed to enable 
practicing and prospective administrators, as leaders, to understand the 
educational status quo and to move beyond it. Both these strategies have been 
designed to achieve cumulative results over time. Both have started with careful 
descriptions of actual conditions effecting urban educational administration in 
Monroe City. The first strategy has involved the development of plans for 
creating future-oriented simulated situations to complement those focusing more 
upon immediate problems and conditions. The second strategy has involved 

(1) the development of plans for "interpretive" and "conceptual" content to 
supplement the "descriptive" content presented in simulated situations and 

(2) the creation of data- gathering instruments to enable participants to gain 
insight into their administrative behavior. 

Feedback and Adaptation 

A basic objective of the Urban Simulation Project has been to achieve 
continuing adaptations in the types of materials created and the uses to which they 
are put through feedback. Feedback has been and will continue to be sought from 
professors, practicing administrators , and prospective administrators to 
facilitate continuing adaptations. Judgments based upon experience as well as 
generalizations derived from evaluative studies are examples of feedback which 
can provide bases for adaptation. Some illustrations of feedback and adaptation 
follow : 



1. The 26 institutes in which sets of materials have been previewed by 
graduate students, administrators, and professors have provided excellent 
feedback in the form of evaluative judgments and development ideas. As a result 
of feedback obtained froru the institutes on the Janus Junior High, for example, 
six kinescopes were completely re-done and transferred to film. This decision 
was based upon evaluative data obtained from participants. 

2. Plans for obtaining feedback on the materials as they are used in 
universities have been established. It is anticipated, for example, that the various 

data banks in the simulation will undergo adaptations as a result of feedback 
obtained from professors and students. By keeping records on the type of 
information requested from the data bank in each decision situation, the adequacy 
of the information available in the data bank can be tested. Based upon the feedback 
obtained, needed additions to or deletions from the data banks can be made. 
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Professors have been and are being contacted and encouraged to develop 
systematic ways of evaluating the various sets of materials, as the latter are used 
in different settings. In 1971-72, for example, Ray Cross and Vernon Hendrix 
of the University of Minnesota will conduct studies to determine (1) the impact 
of the Janus Junior High materials on selected learning of students in campus 
workshops, and (2) the degree to which learnings achieved in simulation arc 
transferred to on-the-job behaviors. Findings obtained from such efforts 
should help the central staff as well as professors on development teams to 
achieve needed adaptations in future materials. 

4. As professors use and experience the materials, many of them will 
create unique approaches and will develop or discover helpful supplementary 
materials. They will also undoubtedly be stimulated to create special additions 
which are logically related to Monroe City and the various simulations associated 

with it. The central staff of UCEA has established plans to capture and share 
such developments generally with the field. Already a number of ideas have been 
obtained for making special uses of the materials as well as for new developments 
to extend or improve them. 

The above suggestions about feedback are illustrative. Because of the 
significant economic and related constraints involved in changing large sets of 
multi-media materials, substantial adaptations will likely not always be able to 
be achieved at least immediately. However, such feedback should be basic to 
the attainment of intelligent changes and shifts in development work in the future. 
Therefore, UCEA is committed to a policy of adaptation through systematic 
feedback. 



The Concept of Flexibility 

An underlying assumption of the Urban Simulation Project is that there is no 
one purpose or method which is most appropriate for all users in all situations. 
Therefore, it is the policy to encourage the development of alternative approaches 
and, as already implied, the sharing of evaluative data about the results of 
different approaches. The concept of flexibility can be illustrated in relation to 
potential uses of the 15 background booklets. ^ 

What objectives might the information in the 15 booklets describing Monroe 
City serve? Clearly, professors will discover a variety of objectives which 
this library will be able to serve. The following alternatives are suggestive: 

1. The booklets can serve as a general information bank to be used upon 
request b}' participants making decisions about problems depicted in in-basket 



2 Alternative strategies for using dfferent components in the various 
prlncipalshlp simulations are described in the instructor's manuals 
acoonroanying the sets of materials. 
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items, filmed incidents, audio-taped incidents, or other stimuli. In the various 
principalship simulations, for example, there are data banks with information 
designed to'be specifically relevant to the decision problems depicted. Items 
from information banks are made available only upon request of the decision- 
maker. The 15 booklets could complement the principalship data banks and 
could be used in the same way, namely, only upon request. 

2. The entire set of booklets can serve as a major focus for study before 
participants in the simulation assume administrative roles. This use would 
serve those professors who prefer that participants be familiar with Monroe City, 
its environment, and its school system before they assume given simulated roles. 
Through this approach participants could achieve understandings of the environment 
in which they are to function beyond those provided by the film "Monroe City. " 

Such use would also familiarize participants with the references to a degree that 
they would use them efficiently in decision situations later. A third objective 
could be to teach participants the content of the booklets thoroughly and thus enable 
them to assume a decision-making role in Janus Junior High, the Wilson Senior 
High, the Abraham Lincoln Elementary school and other simulations without 
having to refer frequently to the booklets during decision-making exercises. 
Clearly, the three objectives just noted would require different emphases and 
varying time periods for execution. 

3. Study of the entire set of booklets could serve as a stimulus and back- 
ground for class discussions. One purpose of such discussions might be to help 
practicing and prospective administrators understand the environment of school 
systems in urban communities. Instructors could introduce special concepts into 
the discussion or require outside readings designed to help achieve this objective. 
Such concepts and readings might be related to such subjects as the economics 
environment of Monroe City, for example. Another purpose of classroom 
discussions might be to prepare participants in special ways for the role they are 
to assume in principalship or other simulations. In such cases instructors would 
want to sensitize participants to school system and environmental information 
that would be particularly pertinent to specific simulations they plan to use. 

4. Particular items of background information pertinent to selected 
decision pr blems to be encountered by participants in simulated situations 
could be identified and studied. An instructor might want to concentrate on 
selected in-basket items, kinescoped incidents, audio- taped stimuli, and filmed 
problems which highlighted educational and racial issues. Other subjects such 
as school- comm unity relationships or student unrest could also be selected. 
Sections from background booklets specifically relevant to chosen topics could 
be selected for study. 

5. Selected booklets could be used by instructors to highlight variables 
which they believe to have special significance for administrators or which fall 
within their own specialized competencies. Thus, an instructor who wanted to 
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highlight the significance of finance and economics in urban educational 
administration could use the booklet "The Economic Environment of Monroe City. " 
Or several booklets might be used for some subjects such as the politics of 
education as, for example, "Patterns of Influence in Monroe City," "The Political 
Environment of Monroe City, " "Monroe City's Community Organizations , " and 
"Inter-Agency Relations in Monroe City. " 

6. Specific booklets could be used as bases for developing larger units of 
materials, including supplementary and "interpretive" content. They could then 
serve as sources for the independent study by individuals or for small groups. 

For example, various components of "interpretive" and"conceptual"content could 
be assembled pertinent to "Monroe City: Its Setting and Demography. " The set 
of materials assembled could serve as sources for special, in-depth study. 

7. The booklets could provide useful bases for participants to identify what 
they see as major problems confronting Monroe City and its school system, Such 
use would provide opportunities for dealing with leadership in contrast to 
administrative problems. Reasons for selection of given problems could be 
elaborated by individual participants and these in turn could be examined and 
critiqued in class discussion. Such activities could serve as bases for group 
decisions about needs for change in the Monroe City school system and community. 
Planning basic to the attainment of needed changes might then be instituted. Such 

a use of the background booklets could take place, for example, as a culminating 
activity following the Janus Junior High, Wilson Senior High, or Abraham Lincoln 
Elementary simulations. Such use could involve teams of administrators assuming 
different roles in Monroe City. 

8. The above suggestions about uses of the background booklets are all 
oriented toward the specific context of the Monroe Cit}' simulations. Clearly, 
the booklets have many potential uses in other aspects of preparatory programs 
as, for example, in introductory courses, block-of-time experiences, and 
specialized seminars. However, the alternative uses already suggested are 
perhaps sufficient to illustrate the concept of flexibility at least in relation to 
background booklets. 

The rich sources of background information available on Monroe City and 
its school system and the wide range of decision problems presented in varied 
media suggest another area where the concept of flexibility applies; namely, 
alternative combinations of materials for use in pre-service and in-service 
settings. How background information can be combined with components of the 
Janus Junior High Principalship to form different alternatives is suggested by the 
following illustrations: 



Evening and A 11- Day Workshops 
I 




Film "Monroe City" 

Slide Presentation on Janus 
Janus In-Basket II 

Selected Audio Taped Interruptions from Janus 

r 
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II 

Film "Monroe City" 

Booklet "Monroe City: An Overview" 

Selected Kinescopes from Janus 

III 

Film "Monroe City" 

Slide Presentation on Janus 
Selected Items on "Education and Race" from 
Janus In-Baskets 

Selected Items from Various Janus Black and 

White and Color Films on "Social Class, 
Education and Race" 

Three- Day Workshops 

I 

Film "Monroe City" 

Booklet "Monroe City: An Overview" 

Slide Presentation on Janus Junior High 
Janus In-Basket I with Taped Interruptions 
Selected Black and White Films from Janus 
Janus In-Basket II 
Selected Color Films from Janus 

II 

Film "Monroe City" 

Booklets Describing Monroe City's Environment 
Slide Presentation on Janus Junior High 
Janus In-Basket II 
Selected Black and White Film 
Selected Color Films from Janus 

III 

Film 'Monroe City" 

Booklet "Monroe City: An Overview" 

Slide Presentation on Janus Junior High 

Janus In-Basket II 

Selected Filmed Problems from Janus 

Unit on "Monroe City: Its Setting and Demography" 
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One-Week Workshops 

I 

Film "Monroe City" 

Booklet: "Monroe City: An Overview" 

Slide Presentation and Background Information on 
Janur- Junior High 
Janus In-Basket I 
Janus In-Basket II 
Taped Interruptions on Janus 
Black and White Film on Janus 
Three Color Films on Janus 

Background Booklets on Monroe City's Environment 
with Selected Interpretive Content 

II 

Film "Monroe City" 

Booklet: "Monroe City: An Overview" 

Background Information on Janus Junior High 

Janus In-Basket I 

Janus In-Basket II 

Taped Interruptions 

Six Black and White Films on Janus 

Three Color Films on Janus 

Background Booklets on Monroe City's School System 
with Selected Interpretive Content 

III 

Film 'Monroe City" 

Background Booklets on Monroe City 

Background Information on Janus Junior High 

Janus In-basket II 

Taped Interruptions from Janus 

Selected Black and White Films from Janus 

Selected Color Films from Janus 

The above are illustrative of combinations of materials from the Janus 
Junior High Principalship simulation which can be used in a day-and-a-half , 
three-day, and one- week time frames. Many other combinations could be 
suggested to achieve objectives in different settings and time periods. 3 



3 Illustrations of how different components of the Wilson Senior High 
Principalship can be used for differing time periods can be found in the document 
entitled: Instructor's Manual: Wilson High School Principalship Simulation, 
Similar suggestions have been or will be made for other simulations. 
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In sum, then, several themes have shaped and continue to shape the Urban 
Simulation Project. First, the simulations in the Project were and are being 
developed from data obtained from one of the 20 largest urban school systems in 
the nation; therefore, they are more inductively than deductively based. Second, 
a major development strategy has been to simulate actual conditions and problems 
first and then to simulate situations which require participants to be more future 
and change oriented in their responses. Another development strategy is that of 
creating special materials to supplement the simulations, including "interpretive, " 
"conceptual, " and "feedback" content. A fourth theme is that of feedback and 
adaptation both with regard to development and the use of products developed. 
Finally, an underlying principle is that of flexibility. The principle has been and 
is being applied both to alternative combinations of the materials for specified 
purposes and time periods as well as to alternative approaches to the use of 
specific components or differing combinations of components in the various multi- 
media systems of materials. 
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CHAPTER TWO 



THE WILSON SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALSHIP SIMULATION 



A Description of Wilson High School 



Wilson High School is a large high school located in the near southwest portion 
of Monroe City. It is located in an area where both residential and business 
properties are rapidly deteriorating in economic value and appearance. Over a 
period of approximately five years, white residents, most of whom owned or were 
purchasing their homes, have been leaving the area in substantial numbers. Many 
have sold their properties at an economic loss to allow them to escape the rapid 
change in the character of the neighborhood. 

As white residents have fled to the more comfortable suburbs, black 
families, displaced by urban renewal in the center of Monroe City, have moved 
into the Wilson High School attendance area. As a result, the student body of 
Wilson High has changed from predominantly white to its present approximately 
60:40 predominantly black enrollment. In addition, the trend is toward a still 
greater black proportion in the student body, Because of both the changing nature 
of the community and the resulting change in the school, Wilson High School is 
best described as a "transitional school." 

Population growth in the Wilson area had its beginnings shortly after World 
War I as railroad and factory workers began moving into the area. Until 1928, the 
growth pattern had been steady but relatively small. However, to accommodate this 
growth a new junior high school, Wilson Junior High, was first opened to area students 
in 1928. From 1928 until 1942, the Wilson Junior High School served as a neighborhood 
junior high to the Wilson area. A new addition was completed in 1942 to provide 
additional space for students from grades 7 through 12, and the school was renamed 
Wilson Junior-Senior High School. Students in grades 7 through 9 were transferred 
to several other junior high schools when in 1962 Wilson became a senior high school. 
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The faculty and administration of Wilson High School identify personally 
with the school and are proud if its history. An excerpt from the Wilson High 
School Faculty Handbook indicates the spirit of this pride, 

Wilson is a living example of "great oaks from little acorns 
grow. " Not only has the building itself been enlarged twice 
since 1942, but the curriculum has been expanded to include 
vocational courses to keep pace with the needs and demands of 
the present. These programs include business and office 
education, vocational electronics , child care assistance, and 
auto mechanics . 

Wilson is justifiably proud of its graduates. Some have entered 
the field of education and taught in their home school or elsewhere 
in the city. Ochers have chosen the professions of law, pharmacy, 
or medicine. As a matter of fact, in June 1963, five Wilson 
graduates received M.D, degrees from North Columbia State 
University. But a great majority of graduates have made their 
contributions as fine, upright citizens of their communities. 

Several have given their lives in combat in Viet Nam, 

No history, short as it may be, would be complete without reference 
to Wilson's record of sports, especially its crowning glory, the 
State Basketball Championship in 1967 and its 1968 championship 
football team. 

A community can have the finest school building, the best equipment, 
and an excellent course of study; yet, the heart of its school lies in 
the interest of the parents, the efforts of the students , and the 
sincere dedication of the administrators and teachers. Wilson 
High School has this heart ! 

In terms of numbers, Wilson has a student enrollment of approximately 
1800 full-time students. The school is staffed by 89 professional staff members, 
including counselors , a curriculum coordinator, an activities director, a home- 
community agent , a school nurse and two librarians. Activities in the school 
are under the direction of the principal and his two assistants , one black and 
one white. 

The Monroe City School District Division of Research and Evaluation in 
1969-70 released figures based upon a survey of graduating seniors from all 
high schools in the city. An analysis of the projected future plans of the 
graduating seniors indicated that the percentage of Wilson High School graduates 
who intended to enter a four year college was approximately one-half that of the 
city as a whole, that those who Intended to enter the armed services was 
approximately double that of the city as a whole, that those who Intended to enter 
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the labor market was approximately 75 per cent greater than the city as a whole. 
By comparison also, graduating seniors at Wilson High School tended to be 
enrolled in college preparatory programs about two-thirds as much as their 
counterparts in other high schools in Monroe City, in commercial and 
vocational programs approximately 50 per cent more often, and were enrolle 
in the general curriculum at approximately the same proportion. 



In summary, Wilson High School is a school in transition. Transition is 
occurring in the racial compostion of its student body, in the economic and social 
structure of its surrounding attendance area , and of the occupational aspirations 
of its graduates. When asked to identify the biggest single problem which he has 
to face, the principal stated ”. . . to teach white students how to live in the 
minority. " It is a school whose problems are academic, racial, economic, and 
social. Wilson High School is a school which is being forced to confront problems 
and solve issues which confront much of America in the 1970 's . 

Components of the Simulation* 

A number of sets of the Wilson Senior High School Principalship Simulation 
materials have been prepared for dissemination. Each set contains materials 
sufficient for 25 student role players including all the General Materials and 
three 16 mm. fi.ms. Materials maybe obtained in complete sets or, at some- 
what higher coats, in separate components. 

General Materials 

1. Background Library: 25 copies of each of 15 background booklets 
describing various aspects of Monroe City and its schools. 

2. 35 mm. Color Slide Presentation: The Wilson Attendance Area and 
the Wilson Senior High School (120 slides). 

3. Audiotaped narration to accompany the above 35 mm. slide presentation. 

4. Audiotaped Interruptions: Wilson Senior High. 

5. Wilson Data Bank: 6 copies of each data bank item in indexed file 
pockets; includes one audiotape. 

6. Wilson Senior High Student Handbook; 25 copies. 

1 More detailed descriptions of the Wilson materials are available from 
The University Council for Educational Administration. 
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7. Wilson Senior High Teacher’s Manual;: 25 copies. 

8. Wilson In-Basket I: 25 sets of 20 items. 

9. Wilson In-Basket II; 25 sets of 22 items. 

10. Role-Play, Case, and Sequential Incident Materials: 25 sets of 11 items. 

11. Wilson Expendable Materials: 25 sets. 

12. Suggestions for Use of the UCEA Monroe City Simulations. 

13. Wilson Princlpalsh ip Instructor's Manual. 

14. Packet Specimen Evaluation, Response Forms. 

16 mm. Films 

1. Background Film : "Monroe City" (30 minutes, color) . 

2. Five Kinescoped Interruptions (19 minutes , black and white) . 

3. Three Critical Incidents (10 minutes, color). 

In addition to the materials listed above, which are currently available, 
two other types of materials are currently in preparation. For example, a 
film strip which will provide more detailed information than the background 
film, "Monroe City," on the Monroe City Public School System and its 
environment is now in preparation. A set of structured feedback instruments 
designed to help role players identify patterns. in their own behavior and to 
compare these patterns with those of other role players and with theoretically 
derived models of organizational behavior is also being developed. The filmstrip, 
the structured feedback instruments and other materials , will be available for 
dissemination during the 1971-72 academic year. 

Evaluation of the Wilson Materials ^ 

Instructional materials institutes were held at eleven regional locations 
in the United States and Canada. These institutes were designed to achieve 
three kinds of objectives: (1) to demonstrate the materials, (2) to demonstrate 
the nature of this type of simulation, and (3) to demonstrate some instructional 
applications. An evaluation instrument was designed to obtain the judgments 



2 A more detailed evaluation of the Wilson institutes and materials is 
available from The University Council for Educational Administration. 
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of institute participants about the institutes and the Wilson Senior High School 
Principalship Simulation materials. Returns were received from nine 
institutes including those held at the following universities: Atlanta, Miami, 
Michigan, Montreal, North Texas State, Oregon, Peabody, Rochester, and 
Utah. Respondents included 134 individuals distributed in the following ro’ 1 
categories: 



Administrators: 


51 


(38%) 


Professors: 


51 


(38%) 


Students: 


26 


(19%) 


Others: 


4 


( 3%) 


No Response: 


2 


( 1%) 



Ratings varied across respondents but a number of generalizations 
are possible based upon the data collected. 3 

1. As in the Janus institutes, the background film, "Monroe City," was 
evaluated more favorably with respect to technical quality and general interest 
than it was with respect to specific content. Overall, the film received lower 
ratings at the Wilson institutes than it did at the Janus institutes. A "Director 
Effect" continued to operate in that there were significant differences in ratings 
of the film between institutes run by different directors. 

2. The 35 mm. color slide presentation, "The Wilson Attendance Area 
and the Wilson Senior High School, " was well received across institutes with 
more than 80% of the respondents rating it good or outstanding in all categories , 
including technical quality (90%), interest (94%), as a source of information 

for the principal (91%), and as an independent source of information apart 
from the simulation (81%). 

3. The Wilson kinescopes were rated high in technical quality by 
the vast majority of respondents (87%). "Karen and Yvonne" and "Sally" 
were seen as most believable by most people but "Sally" and "Frank" were 
rated highest in instructional value. "Charles"was rated lowest in both 
believability and instructional value. 

4. Reactions to the color films in the Wilson institutes were generally 
consistent with those in the Janus institutes. The incident involving a non- 
student visitor and a teacher in the hall was seen by most respondents as the 
most believable but the incident involving a citizens committee's request for police 
in the school was seen by a plurality of respondents as having the greatest 



3 It should be noted that percentage comparisons between ratings 
obtained at the Janus and Wilson institutes are not precisely comparable. 
Adjustments ne^d to be made for the inclusion in the Wilson summaries of 
a category of non- respondents which was not broken out in the Janus figures. 
The effect is to reduce slightly the Wilson percentages in all other categories. 
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instructional utility. All three color films, however were rated either good 
or outstanding on technical quality, believability , and instructional utility by 
more than 80% of the respondents . 

5. Based upon the materials displayed at the institutes, most (56%) of 
those who responded to the question favored color films as a medium in 
comparison to kinescopes. However, comparison with the results obtained at 
the Janus institutes, at which 92% of the respondents favored the same color 
films over the Janus kinescopes, suggests that the medium may not be as 
significant as other factors , such as content and technical quality. 

6. The vast majority of respondents rated the background booklets high 
in instructional value both as part of the total simulation (90%) and independent 
of the simulated problems (78%). 

7. Almost all (96%) of the respondents rated the in-basket items high 
in instructional value and comparable ratings were noted with respect to other 
components of the simulation: audio interruption tapes (86%), Wilson Student 
Handbook (74%), Wilson Faculty Handbook (78%) , Data Bank (90%), Role Play 
Situation (91%), Case Vignette (92%), Sequential Incident (87%), Wilson 
Instructor's Manual (89%). A smaller majority advised UCEA to continue 
developing pieces of "interpretive content" (66%). 

8. Most prospective instructors felt they had gained sufficient under- 
standing of the materials to make a judgment about them (77%). Most, although 
fewer, practicing administrators expressed the same judgment (54%). 

9. Almost all respondents rated the institute directors as good or 
outstanding both as presenter (89%) and as discussion leader (87%), and most 
found the meeting times, locations, and facilities adequate to the purposes of 
the institutes (78%-87%). 

10. Suggestions for future development included (a) the use of video-tape 
for feedback to role players, (b) the development and use of "anticipated results" 
sheets (a kind of structured feedback), (c) the development and Inclusion of 
bibliographies containing works from the relevant literature, (d) the exploration 
in workshops of the implications of issues such as negotiations and school finance 
on the principal of Wilson High, and (e) the development of conceptual 
content deriving from and/or applicable to the Wilson Senior High School 
Principalship Simulation, 
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CHAPTER THREE 

THE JANUS JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALSHIP SIMULATION 
The School and Its Attendance Area 



Janus Junior High School is an urban school in transition from an all 
White to a predominantly Black enrollment. It serves an area four miles long 
and two miles wide most of which is next to the core of Monroe City. A small 
finger of the attendance area, separated from the imier city portion by the 
Rio River and the Central and Western Railroad, extends north into upper 
middle class suburbia. Bordered on two sides by freeways and on another by 
North Columbia State University, the attendance area contains sections in- 
fested with blight and plagued with social problems as well as smaller sections 
housing. middle and upper middle class families. This is a part of the city 
originally occupied by upper middle class white families who have moved out 
to the suburbs and left it to less affluent whites and to minority groups. Pre- 
sently, about 30 percent of the population in the area is Black with an equal 
number of Appalachian Whites. Poverty and crime are high and people who 
live there disagree as to whether it is safe to be out alone after dark. 

Land use in the area can be divided into three broad classifications; 
residential, industrial and retail business. Residences occupy 75 to 80 percent 
of the land with the remainder equally divided between industry and retail 
business. 



Residences vary from brick homes with large well kept yards to run- 
down wood frame houses surrounded with trash and rubble. There are two 
low socio-economic neighborhoods in the Janus attendance area. One consists 
primarily of white Appalachian families; the other is a Black neighborhood. 

Industries are found along the two railroads crossing the area; the 
Central and the Western in the north central and the North Columbia Central 
in the south. There are a few factories and plants that can be classified as 
large industries but most of them are small. 

While there are small corner stores and groups of shops scattered 
throughout the region most of the businesses found in the Janus attendance 
area are located along Lewis Street and 5 Avenue, main streets running 
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east -west and north- south, respectively. Except for grocery stores, there 
are no lnrge chain stores in the area. The businesses on Lewis Street are 
small while those on 5 Avenue include nice restaurants, garden stores and 
small shops selling more expensive merchandise. 

The Deep Conservation District, a Title I Urban Renewal Project, 
has had a profound effect on Janus and its attendance area. It is a conservation 
project and has as its primary goal decent housing for poor people. Some of 
the ancillary activities of the project include a community swimming pool, land 
for a hospital expansion and parking, playground and athletic field for Janus 
and improvements of streets, sidewalks and alleys in the area. 

Special features of the area include a city park, two old peoples' 
homes, one hospital, eight civic agencies and one parochial school. Ten 
elementary schools, at least as many churches and numerous apartments, all 
operating far from capacity, are bleak evidence of the once prosperous nature 
of the area. 

Janus Junior High School contains grades 7, 8 and 9 in a building which 
was orginally constructed as a senior high school in 1898. Since then that 
three-story brick structure has had three additions; a two-story addition 
containing the boys' gymnasium, offices and classrooms in 1927, the cafeteria 
in 1954 and the auditorium, girls' gymnasium and music rooms in 1963. 

This type of patchwork construction has resulted in a very odd building con- 
sisting of 31 classrooms, 15 special rooms, offices and workrooms. Except 
in the newest addition ceilings are high, halls are narrow and poorly lighted 
and traffic flow is confused. Even though most of the facility is old and run 
down it is extremely well maintained. 

There are 42 teachers, one full-time and two half-time counselors, 
two reading specialists, one home-school community agent, eight custodians, 
five cooks, two clerks, one part-time mvrse, one librarian, a half-time 
curriculum coordinator, a vice-principal and a principal on the staff at Janus. 
Students are drawn from the 10 elementary and one parochial school in the 
area and, while a few enter a technical high school, most go on to Wilson 
High School. 

The student body consists of young people from all economic strata of 
the community; approximately 30 percent are Black, a figure which has been 
growing in recent years. Many teachers maintain that their students ai e slow 
to learn, that they dislike school and that their parents show little or no interest 
in the school. The Monroe City School Profile, a published summary of 
student achievement test scores and other school data comparing each school 
with the entire district, indicates that Janus students achieve below the 
district norms in all academic areas. This report further indicates that 
absence rate, pupil mobility and proportion of pupils above age in grade level 
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are higher at Janus than district-wide averages. 

The Monroe City School Profile shows that teacher preparation and 
experience is less at Janus than district- wide averages. Forty -three percent 
of the faculty are men, 32 percent have a masters degree or more and the 
average length of teaching experience is 10.3 years. There are two Negro and 
one Oriental teacher on the staff. All of the rest are White. 

The curriculum at Janus is the same as the curriculum in other junior 
high schools in Monroe City. Further, it is typical of that found in many 
junior high schools throughout the nation. English, mathematics, social 
studies, science, physical education, home economics and industrial arts 
are the required courses. Electives include art, music, business education, 
foreign language, dramatics, home economics and industrial arts. Courses 
in power mechanics and remedial reading are special features of the curriculum. 
The faculty is departmentalized by subject matter areas and students move 
from class to class on a nine 40-minute period daily schedule. There are 
nine service clubs, five activity clubs and a student council available for 
student participation. Boys may participate in junior varsity and varsity inter- 
scholastic basketball, baseball or track and girls may become junior varsity 
or varsity cheerleaders. Dances are held throughout the year. 

The school is lead by a principal, vice-principal and department chair- 
men. The dress code is explicit and strictly enforced. Suspensions are high 
and corporal punishment, in the form of a wooden paddle, is used extensively. 

In sum, an urban junior high school and its attendance area, each in 
transition, has been described. Janus has characteristics typical of hundreds 
of other junior high schools across the nation which are located in the inner 
city. Most of these schools are attempting to keep up with the community in 
which they function and to bring relevant education to the young people they serve. 

Components of the Simulation-*- 



A number of sets of the Janus Junior High School Prineipalship Simula- 
tion materials have been prepared for dissemination. Each set contains 
materials sufficient for 25 student role players including all the General 
Materials and three 16 mm. films. Materials may be obtained in sets or by 
separate components, as needed. 

^More detailed descriptions of the Janus materials are available 
from The University Council for Educational Administration. 
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General Materials 

1. Background Library: 25 copies of each of 15 background booklets 
describing various aspects of Monroe City and its schools. 

2. 35 mm. Color Slide Presentations (including audio-taped narrations): 



(21 minutes) 

b. Janus Junior High School: The School 
(21 minutes) 

3. Janus Student Handbook: 25 copies 

4. Janus Data Bank: 8 copies of each data bank item in steel 
file cabinet; includes three audiotapes. 

5. Janus In-Basket I: 25 sets of 22 items. 

6. Janus In-Basket II: 25 sets of 22 items. 

7. Audiotaped Interruptions: Janus Junior High School. 

8. Janus Expendable Materials: 25 sets. 

9. Janus Principalship Instructor's Manual. 

10. Suggestions for Use of the UCEA Monroe City Simulations. 

11. Packet Specimen Evaluation, Response Forms 
16 mm. Films 

1. Background Film: "Monroe City" (30 minutes, color). 

2. Five Kinescoped Interruptions (20 minutes, black and 

white). 

3. Three Critical Incidents (10 minutes, color). 

In addition to the materials listed above, which are currently available, 
two other types of materials are currently in preparation. The first is a 
filmstrip which will provide more detailed information than the background 
film, "Monroe City, " on the Monroe City Public School System and its 
environment. The second is a set of structured feedback instruments designed 
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to help role players identify patterns in their own behavior and to compare 
these patterns with those of other role players and with theoreticary derived 
models of organizational behavior. Both the filmstrip and the structured 
feedback instruments will be available for dissemination during the 1971-72 
academic year. 



Evaluation of the Janus Materials 



2 



Instructional materials institutes were held at fifteen regional locations 
in the United States and Canada. These institutes were designed to achieve 
three kinds of objectives: (1) to demonstrate the materials, (2) to demonstrate 
the nature of this type of simulation, and (3) to demonstrate some instructional 
applications. An evaluation instrument was designed to obtain the judgments 
of institute participants about the institutes and the Janus Junior High School 
Principalship simulation materials. Returns were received from ten institutes 
in time to be included in the formal evaluation. These included those held at 
the following universities: Alberta, Berkeley, Buffalo, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Houston, Illinois, Minnesota, William and Mary, and one unidentified institution. 
Respondents included 236 individuals distributed in the following role categories : 

Administrators: 80 (34%) 

Professors: 101 (43%) 

Students: 40 (17%) 

Others 15 ( 6%) 

Ratings varied across respondents but a number of generalizations 
are possible based upon the data collected: 

1. The background film, "Monroe City," was evaluated more favorably 
with respect to technical quality and general interest than it was with respect 

to specific content. There appeared to be a significant "Director Effect" 
operating which suggests that the director's approach to the film and its 
meaning in the simulation context may be an important variable in determining 
the attitudes of participants toward it. 

2. Both 35 mm. color slide presentations, "Janus Junior High School: 
Its Attendance Area, " and "Janus Junior High School: The School," were 
well received across institutes with more than 90% of the respondents rating 
them good or outstanding in all categories, including technical quality (97%, 

95%), interest (97%, 97%), as a source of information for the principal (96%, 
94%), and as an independent source of information apart from the simulation 
(93%, 90%). 



2 A more detailed evaluation of the Janus institutes and materials is 
available from The University Council for Educational Administration. 
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3. The original kinescopes were rated low in technical quality 

by most respondents (78%). (These kinescopes have since been re-done and 
the technical quality is much improved. ) Two incidents were rated highest 
in both believability and instructional utility. These were (a) the confrontation 
of the black student with the white teacher and (b) the confrontation of the black 
students with the principal. 

4. All the color films were viewed favorably by a large majority of 
respondents (75%-99%) on all criteria. "The Outsider" was rated highest in 
believability by most respondents (57%). "Outside Advice" was rated highest 
in instructional utility by most respondents (55%). "A Sincere Proposal was 
rated lowest in both categories. 

5. In comparisons with the original kinescopes, a large majority of 
the respondents favored color films over kinescopes as a medium of presentation 
(84%). Data are not yet available on comparisons with the revised kinescopes. 

6. The vast majority of respondents rated the background booklets 
high in instructional value both as part of the total simulation (98%) and indepen- 
dent of the simulated problems (90%). 

7. Almost all of the respondents rated the in-basket items high in 
instructional value (98%) and comparable ratings were noted with respect to 
other components of the simulation: audio interruption tapes (97%), Janus 
Student Handbook (96%), Janus Data Bank (99%). A large majority (84%) 
advised UCEA to continue developing pieces of "interpretive content. " 

8. Most prospective instructors felt they had gained sufficient under- 
standing of the materials to make a judgment about them (93%) as did most 
practicing administrators (98%). 

9. Directors were rated good or outstanding by almost all respondents 
both as presenters (98%) and as facilitators (97%), and most found the meeting 
times, locations, and facilities adequate to the purposes of the institutes 
(83%-92%). 

10. Almost all respondents supported plans for developing further pieces 
of descriptive, interpretive, and conceptual content (96%). 

11. A variety of specific suggestions and comments were made by 
respondents. These followed an open-ended format and included ideas related 
to learning and evaluation, adequacy of the data available to support the 
simulation, the need for a more representative mix of stimulus events, suggestions 
about specific materials, institute purposes and methodology, and suggestions 

for future simulations. 




CHAPTER FOUR 



THE ABRAHAM LINCOLN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALSHIP SIMULATION 



The School 

The Abraham Lincoln Elementary School is located in the inner-city on 
1.89 acreas of land with a blacktop playground. The building was constructed in 
1902 with an addition made in 1912 and another in 1962. Tupical of many of the 
elementary schools in the inner-city, it is a combination of old and new on a 

very small site. The Lincoln School has thirty-two regular classrooms, an 
auditorium-gymnasium combination, and several offices , small lounges , and 
storage areas. 

The Abraham Lincoln Elementary School is over-crowded. Designed for 
approximately 780 pupils, the enrollment in 1970- 71 was 1,023. Class sizes 
exceed the Monroe City stated policy. 

The Abraham Lincoln Elementary School has a harsh, old exterior. 
However, it was selected by the administrators of the city school system as a 
typical inner-city, ghetto school building. 



The pupils at Abraham Lincoln Elementary School are virtually 100 per 
cent Black and from lower-middle and lower socio-economic backgrounds. The 
pupil population has changed from nearly all white to mixed white and Black in the 
previous fifteen years. Eight to ten years ago the school was 50-50. There has 
been a mass exodus of white families with school aged children in the last 
5-10 years. According to cumulative records and other reports provided through 
pupil personnel services in the city on a fifth grade class , the fourth grade mean 
score on the California Test of Mental Maturity (CTMM) was 83.1 (language), 

89.7 (non- language) , and 86.6 (total); for second grade it was 81.9, 86.7, and 
84 . 5, respectively . Grade placement on the California Achievement Test (CAT) of 
fourth graders was 3.24 for reading and 2.88 for arithmetic. Second graders 
scored 1. 58 on reading. The mean achievement scores were between one and 
two years below those of children of the same grade in white middle and upper- 
middle class socio-economic areas in the city. The difference in mean IQ , as 
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measured by the CTMM, ranged from 13 to 20 points on the total scale for 
fourth graders and 15 to 23 points on the total scale for second grade pupils. 

There is evidence that the pupils at Lincoln have shown increasing disinterest 
in school with parallel signs of apathy and/or hostility as they have progressed 
through the grades. 

The Staff 

The certificated staff of Lincoln Elementary School numbers forty-two. 
Among the forty-two are 32 full-time, regular teachers, two part-time physical 
education teachers, a part-time nurse, six educational aides, and a principal. 

The nor-certificated staff includes two secretaries, one office clerk, one 
engineer, one custodian, and five part-time food service personnel. There are 
fifteen Black teachers among the teaching staff of thirty-five. All the educational 
aides are Black. About one- ha If of the non-certificafed personnel are Black. The 
staff is bifurcated along age lines. The white teachers tend to be older (50-65) 
while the Black teachers a~e typically younger (23-45). There are six men on 
the staff. 

Instructional Organization and Curriculum 

The Abraham Lincoln Elementary School is traditionally organized on a 
K-6 pattern with some specialized instruction in physical education. The school 
has three classes for special education on a 1-2, 3-4, and 5-6 organization. There 
are compensatory education classes which draw their students from the regular 

or special education classes for instructional purposes. The social studies 
curriculum is based upon guidelines similar to those used by other elementary 
schools in Monroe City. The mathematics curriculum demonstrates an orientation 
toward the new math. The language arts curriculum is "English" and is heavy 
on reading, writing, and listening skills , The science curriculum is not 
structured or articulated within a K-6 sequence but mirrors the interests of 
individual teachers in their own units of study. Music and art are not taught by 
specialized teachers but by the regular classroom teacher. 

The Communi ty 

The community is a small contiguous area bounded on the north by the 
Interstate system. The Lincoln School is part of a larger Lincoln Community 
which has an identity distinct from Monroe City as a whole. The Lincoln . chool 
is the center of focus for the community, but there are other schools in the area. 
The Lincoln community is characterized by single and multiple family dwellings 
occupied by one or more families per unit. There is considerable re- development 
in the area but little of it has resulted in housing commensurate with the income 
level and job security of the Lincoln Area resident. 
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The Lincoln Area has 5,913 residents, according to the 1970 census. 

Of these there are only 321 whites, mostly elderly. In the 1960 census the 
Black-White population was almost evenly split. The mobility of the area is high, 
although there has been some stabilization in the past five years according to data 
on 4,833 residents, 2,920 lived in different houses in 1970 than they did in 1965. 

Of the 2,260 persons under 18 only 1,315 lived with both parents in 1970. 

Nearly one-half of the housing units in the area are in some form of 
deterioration, and 1,776 of the 1,873 units were built before 1949. 

Components of the Abraham Lincoln Principalship Simulation 

I. Background Booklets on Monroe City. 

The general library of information describing Monroe City and its school 
system consists of fifteen booklets on different aspects of Monroe City and its 
school system. 

II. "Monroe City" Film. 

This 30-minute, 16 mm color film, entitled "Monroe City," provides a 
view of the city from a "middle class" perspective. 

III. "Monroe City" Filmstrip. 

This 20 minute filmstrip provides information more specific to the school 
system and conditions affecting it. 

IV. "The Abraham Lincoln School and Community" Film. 

This 25-minute, 16 mm color film provides a tour of the neighborhood 
and the school conducted by the outgoing principal of the school. In addition to 
making participants somewhat familiar with the school, the film is designed to alert 
the viewer to certain issues to which subsequent decision problems are keyed. 

V. "Perspectives on the Principalship" Film. 

This 12-minute, 16 mm black and white film provides participants 
different perspectives on the Abraham Lincoln Elementary School Principalship 
in addition to that of the outgoing principal. The setting is late May and the following 
persons are interviewed: 

1. Superintendent of Monroe City Schools 

2. Director of Special Education 

3. Another Principal in Monroe City 

4. A Parent in the Abraham Lincoln Attendance Area 
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VI. Community Action Council Tape. 

This 16-minute, cassette tape contains interviews with community leaders 
in the Abraham Lincoln Elementary School attendance area. Those interviewed 
are: 



1. Poverty Agency Director (3 minutes) 

2. Youth Social Worker (4 minutes) 

3. Local Business Man (5 minutes) 

4. Community Action Council School Worker (4 minutes) 

VII. Abraham Lincoln Elementary School Faculty Handbook. 

The 32-page Abraham Lincoln Elementary School Faculty Handbook, 
typically kept on the principal's desk, includes the following information about 

the school and its day-to-day operation, selected excerpts from the administrative 
guide of the Monroe City Public Schools, rules and regulations of Lincoln school, 
the staff roster, daily schedule, the school calendar, floor plans of the building 
(including the route of the guided tour in the film, "The Abraham Lincoln School 
and Community") , and a map of the attendance area. 

VIII. Abraham Lincoln Elementary School Information Bank Packet. 

The information bank is in the form of office files containing data and 
information relevant to the decision problems. The materials are designed to 
provide participants with opportunities to develop skills in data search, screening, 
and utilization in the decision-making process. Contents include information on 
pupils, curriculum, staff personnel, community, administration and operation , 
and miscellaneous subjects. 

IX. "The Office" Film and In-Basket. 

This variable-length, 16 mm color film depicts several occurrences on 
an early September morning in the office of Pat Williams, the newly appointed 
principal. In addition to several somewhat minor problems requiring decision 
and action, two major incidents are presented. 

X. "The Unwanted Pupils" Film. 

This 8-minute, black and white 16 mm film contains, in addition to the 
involved teacher's presentation, views presented by: 

1. Another Ibacher 

2. The School Psychologist 

3. The Mother of One of the Unwanted Pupils 
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XI. "The Accused Teacher" Film. 

This 10-minute, black and white 16 mm film contains the parent's 
accusation made in "The Office" film and additional statements by: 

1. The Accused Teacher 

2. A Fellow Teacher 

3. The Social Worker 

4„ The Teachers' Representative 

XII. In-basket I. 



In-basket I contains nine written incidents; a group decision problem; 
a role play situation; three sequential problems chosen to indicate recurring 
stimulus events of increasing complexity; and a description of the setting for 
the in-basket (Monday, September 14) including the conditions, limitations, 
and procedures to be followed in responding. 

XIII. "The School" Film . 

This variable length, 16 mm color film depicts several occurrences 
in the school on a typical day in January. "The Office" film introduces several 
minor problems and two critical decision problems involving a classroom 
visitation and the "mainstreaming" of special education youngsters. 

XIV. In-basket IL 

The contents of In-basket II (Tuesday, January 19) are similar in form 
to In-basket I. 

XV. In-basket III. 

The contents of In-basket III (Thursday, May 20) are similar and 
parallel to those of In-baskets I and II. 

XVI. In-basket X-Y-Z. 



In-basket X-Y-Z includes stimuli relating to three major challenges 
facing the urban principal. To deal with these major problems a thorough 
familiarity with the Monroe City and Abraham Lincoln background and data bank 
materials, as well as considerable time for independent study, interpretation, 
and planning are required. The setting for this in-basket may be varied. The 
items maybe utilized singly, in combinations, or in conjunction with In-baskets 
I, II, or III. 
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XVII. Expendable Materials. 

The expendable materials contain those items used by the participant 
as he works through the simulation exercises and must be re-supplied for each 
successive use of the packet. These expendable materials, supplied in quantity 
in the sub-packet, include: 

1. Abraham Lincoln Elementary School letterhead and memorandum 
stationery to be used by participants as they respond to In basket items. 

2„ Information Bank request forms to be used by participants throughout 
the simulation as they seek data from the information Bank. The Abraham 
Lincoln Elementary School Information Bank Use Form may be completed by 

the participant or the program director and may subsequently be used for 
various kinds of analyses, including student search patterns and frequency of 
use of the data bank materials.. 

Preview s and E valuations of t he Abraham Lincoln Elementary School 

In the fall of 1971, 18 universities in different parts of the United States 
provided institutes to preview the different components of the simulation. 
Professors and school administrators attended these institutes. The following 
institutions and individuals contributed to this aspect of the endeavor: 

Auburn University, Dr. John C. Walden 

Boston University, Dr. Loren W. Downey 

University of California, Los Angeles, Dr. Richard Williams 

Fresno State College, Dr. Orley Wilcox 

Memphis State University, Dr, Frank Markus 

University of Nebraska , Dr, Howard Eckel 

New York University, Dr, Carl Steinhoff 

University of North Carolina, Dr. Roy Harkin 

Purdue University, Dr. Charles Kline 

University of South Florida, Dr, Jean A. Battle 

Syracuse University, Dr. Donald Herring 

University of Texas at Austin, Dr. Wailand Bessent 

University of Texas at El Paso, Dr, John McFarland 

University of Virginia, Dr, William H. Seawell 

University of Washington, Dr, Robert A. Anderson 

Washington University, Dr, David Colton 

Wayne State University, Dr, Duane Peterson 

University of Wisconsin , Dr, Lloyd Frohreich 

Evaluat ion of the Sim u lation 

At the time of this writing evaluative data had not yet been obtained. By 
the end of 1971 a substantial amount of information should be available from the 
institutes described above. A summary of findings will be available from UCEA 
during the winter of 1972, 




CHAPTER FIVE 

THE MONROE CITY SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENCY SIMULATION 



It is widely recognized that major forces have impacted upon the school 
superintendency during the last decade and that these forces have wrought sub- 
stantial changes in the post and have brought new challenges before it. This 
generalization applies to school superintendencies in various types of school 
districts and perhaps is clearest in the case of the urban school superintendency. 
Several assumptions about the changing nature of the school superintendency, 
which are presumed to have significant implications for the Monroe City School 
Superintendency simulation are set forth below: 

1 . The political environment of the school superintendent has expanded 
I and school systems are less iso lated than formerly from political processes. 

It is well known that during the 1960's the federal role in education expanded 
substantially. This expansion activated a more vigorous role in states and in 
state education agencies. One result is that school superintendents now more 
than in the past must be oriented toward federal agencies of government, 
particularly the USOE , and to state education agencies through which a substan- 
tial amount of federal funds are channeled. It also seems clear that the federal 
government through the Supreme Court and Congress has increasingly made 
decisions which have had influence upon the actions of local school districts and 
the superintendents who head them. 

The political environment of the school superintendent also has expanded 
at the local level. Now more than in the past, school systems must relate to 
such agencies as those concerned with welfare, crime, health, transportation, 
and housing. In addition, there is an increasing amount of interaction with a 
range of community groups and with those involved to say that school superin- 
tendents must interact more frequently than formerly with personnel in muni- 
cipal government and with those in various types of metropolitan organizations. 
In sum, then, the school superintendent must not only cope with more extended 
and active federal-state-local educational government relationships but he must 
also function in an expanded inter-agency and inter-governmental arena at the 
local level. It is little wonder that school superintendents view their increasing 
"visibility" as one of their major problems !^ 




^American Association of School Superintendents. The 1970 Profile of Admin--- 
strator Preparation Programs , 1971, 
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2, School sup erintenden t s and school districts are faced with Increasingly 
limited financial resources, relatively spea king, at a time when the demands 

for education continue to be great . No long discourse is needed to document the 
fact that school systems are facing grave financial questions, especially within 
the urban context. Federal support which grew substantially in the 1960 's has 
leveled off and in some cases has been cut back. The states have been faced 
increasingly with very substantial and growing demands for welfare, health, 
education, and other services at a time when taxes are perceived to be very 
high and tax bases in fact are inadequate in most if not ail states. The fact that 
school districts are having difficulty obtaining support locally is suggested by 
the fact that most bond issues over the country during the last year have failed 
and a number of school systems have had to "close down" for specified periods 
of time because of inadequate resources. The relative slowing in financial 
support has been accompanied in recent years by growing expenditure levels, 
precipitated by inflation and the increasing salaries of personnel, among other 
things. Thus, the attainment of financial support for .schools in an atmosphere 
of "financial squeeze" will be a continuing challenge to the school superintendent. 

3 . The last decade has seen substantial changes in the relationships 
between business and education . During the 1960's business became increasingly 
interested in education. This development was encouraged by governmental 
policy at all levels. Various governmental leaders have espoused the view that 
the private sector, noted for its efficiency and for its capacity to adapt, can 
help solve public sector problems, including those associated with education. 
Business’ changing relationship with education is being expressed directly in 
the educational process through such avenues as performance contracting and 
indirectly through more substantial research and development efforts to bring 
about change in the instruction and management of schools. It is also expressed 
through the offering of new products, services, and consultation arrangements 
to school systems and it may be seen in the fact that distinguished groups of 
national business leaders such as are represented in the Committee for Economic 
Development are taking positions for the first time on important educational issues 
facing the nation and are seeking support for these positions within the political 
arena . 



It is widely recognized that the high aspirations expressed by business 
leaders in the early 1960 's for influencing and servicing education have as yet 
not begun to be substantially realized. At the same time, it must be agreed 
that the private sector is becoming increasingly interested and increasingly 
involved in education and that I he school superintendent is inevitably caught up 
in the emergent web of business-education relationships. 

4 . Communities served by school districts have become much more 
fragmented in character and community group demands more pluralistic in 
nature . Clearly, the widespread and growing interest on the part of citizens in 
education during the last decade has become more and more heterogeneous in its 
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exprcssion. More and more community groups seem to be making more diverse 
and more militant demands upon school systems. Underlying this phenomenon 
are many factors. One of these certainly is the growing complexity of society 
and the tendency toward specialization and fragmentation. Another factor is that 
there are a number of community groups that are clearly disadvantaged and they 
are seeking redress from inequalities, Increasing pluralism and fragmentation 
poses a major problem to leaders desiring to achieve general understanding of 
the purposes of education and the needs which these should serve. Put differ- 
ently, many voices tend to make foi ambiguity about what schools should do and 
school superintendents are faced with special challenges in helping communities 
chart clear educational directions amid this ambiguity, 

5. Conflict tends to be a constant companion of the school superintendent. 
Forces internal and external to schools continue to generate conflict within the 
educational arena. Not only do the major forces conflict with one another but 
they also generate internal conflict The Negro protest movement, for example, 
has come up against conservative community groups opposed to the movement. At 
the same time, it is clear that within the Negro protest movement there are those 
who believe in integration, for example, while others, espousing desegregation , 
hold conflicting views. To take another example, the efficiency values inherent 

in business activate counter-tendencies in those who have substantial concerns 
about human values in school systems at the same time that in the business com- 
munity itself there are conflicting views about the social responsibility of the 
firm. There is conflict between and among teachers' organizations at the same 
time that, as a group, they are making demands that generate conflict with those 
having general decision-making responsibilities in school districts. Suffice it to 
say, then, that coping with conflict is an important function of the school admin- 
istrator in present day administration. It seems unlikely that this condition will 
change substantially, at least for the foreseeable future, 

6 . Inherent in the various expressions of communities and school systems 
is widespread and strong motivation for the attainment of change in education . 

Many of the developments associated with school systems reflect a dissatisfaction 
with the status q uo. The efforts of government at various levels, as already 
implied, are directed toward change and improvement in schools. The hoped-for 
involvement of the private sector in education is often based upon aspirations for 
innovation and more effective education. An increasing number of intelligent citi- 
zens are raising searching questions about the adequacies of current school arrange 
ments and students themselves are taking up the cudgels for altered school climates 
and for changed instruction. Researchers and developers are seeking to provide 
bases for changes in the status quo and teacher organizations are turning in- 
creasingly to questions of improvement of instruction. Thus, the school super- 
intendent must live with strong aspirations for change. Moreover, he is expected 

to facilitate constructive innovation and improvement in school systems. 
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7. Recent years have brought about an increased emphasis upon 
planning and upon more rational modes of decision making in school districts. The 
press for change and the various forces impacting on education are requiring school 
districts to examine their currer* modes of decision making both within present 
time and future time frameworks. Insofar as the future is concerned, improved 
and expanded planning is becoming increasingly accepted as a desired and sound 
concept in educational administration. Planning is perceived by many to be an 
important tool of leadership. Through effective planning, events can to some 
degree be shaped and controlled in the direction of desired a».d explicit objectives 
for change. Basic to planning, of course, is research and development. In- 
creasingly school districts are searching for more effective ideas and information 
to shape then* decisions. Some of this information is being developed internally 
and some is being obtained from the outside. As greater emphasis is placed upon 
the role of information in decision making, the need for effective storage, retrieval, 
and management information systems is also highlighted. In one sense, the 
thrust toward planning and improved decision making represents an effort to 
achieve a vision beyond the status quo . Inherent in the trend is also an aspiration 
to come to grips with problems which are critical and which have long-range 
significance in contrast to ever-present "fire fighting' problems. 

General Purposes of the Monroe City School Superintendency Simulation 

Given assumptions such as those stated above about the nature of the 
superintendency and the directions toward which it is tending, certain deductions 
can be made about the behaviors likely to be required of school superintendents 
in the future. Such deductions should have direct implications for the purposes 
to be achieved through the projected school superintendency simulation. Emergent 
training needs, in other words, should be reflected in critical or significant 
leadership and administrative behaviors which school superintendents will need 
to express. The following general behaviors are set forth as guiding purposes 
for the simulation. ^ The general behaviors in turn can be used to articulate 
more specific behaviors. 

1 . Effective school superintendents will communicate a moral vision 
and a commitment to education larger than any given societal force or special 
interest . They will communicate vision and commitment by: 

a) displaying an understanding of significant societal forces, 
the value conflicts associated with these forces, and their 
implications for education and community life; 

^Jack Culbertson, Robin Farquhar, Alan Gaynor, and Mark Shibles. 
Preparing Educational Leaders for the 1970’s. (Columbus, Ohio: University 
Council for Educational Administration, 1909), pp. 502-503. 
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b) establishing communication arrangements which enable differing 
community groups to express their aspirations for and concerns 
about "good" education and the "good" community; 

c) demonstrating listening ability and a capacity to understand the 
differing public interests in education as they are expressed through 
formally established and informal communication channels; 

d) making special efforts to project and achieve relevant educational 
experiences to help the socially and economically deprived and the 
racially discriminated against; and 

e) using concepts basic to "good" schools, ideas obtained from the 
expressed aspirations of different interest groups, and understand- 
ings of larger societal forces to take the lead in helping communities 
articulate the role of education in the modern society and its po- 
tential for contributing to improved community life. 



2. Effective school superintendents will help communities chart clear 
educational directions amid marked conflict and ambiguity. They will express 
this behavior b y: 



a) exploring and assessing unmet educational needs with school 
personnel and with citizen representatives; 

b) identifying and describing with the help of educational and 
community representatives critical unmet educational needs and 
specifying the relationship of these needs to larger societal and 
community needs; 

c) achieving community understandings and workable agreements 
about unmet needs; 

d) translating critical educational and social needs into school 
system objectives and policies; and 

e) helping establish priorities among school system objectives. 



3. Effective school superintendents will help generate and implement 
new programs designed to achieve school system objectives and policies . This 
they will achieve by: 



a) establishing adaptation as an important normative standard 
for educational institutions; 

b) achieving greater school system planning capability and relating 
this capability to planning in other community and governmental 
agencies; 
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c) helping specialized staff to achieve new program designs; 

d) establishing arrangements to facilitate program development 
which is tailored to the educational needs of differing attendance 
unit? and student populations; 

e) helping relate planning and programming efforts effectively 

to budgeting, performance assessment, and school system evalua- 
tion; and 

f) playing a leadership role in the acquisition of needed resources 
to implement experimental programs. 

4. Effective school superintendents will help create organizational 
arrangements designed to facilitate program improvement and change. They 
will do this by: 

a) helping develop a greater organizational capability for fostering 
and using educational research and development; 

b) helping develop more systematic programs for the continuing 
education of school personnel; 

c) helping establish new forms of organization to facilitate such 
functions as educational planning and evaluation; 

d) facilitating the design of more functional information systems 
and more systematic ways of accounting to the public; and 

e) experimenting with temporary structures, external cooperative 
systems, project teams, performance contracting, and other organiza- 
tional arrangements designed to facilitate program change. 

5. School superintendents will work effectively in an expanded political 
environment . They will do this by: 

a) interacting with representatives of community groups and re- 
sponding to diverse demands; 

b) advising state and federal legislators on proposed or needed 
new programs; 

c) developing greater understanding of various inter -governmental 
agencies and how inter-agency resources can be brought to bear 
upon educational and related problems; 
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d) helping staff relate more effectively to state and federal 
education agencies; 

e) presenting points of view and ideas to those involved in community 
decision making processes about education; and 

f) helping resolve constructively conflicting views and conflicting 
forces. 



The list of behaviors noted above emphasize leadership rather than admin- 
istration. Clearly, they represent a big order! It is also clear that the super- 
intendent, if he is to help achieve the objectives, must work as a part of a 
much larger team. This poses an important question for those developing 
the simulation: To what extent should problems and situations be simulated that 
require the expression of individual behavior on the part of the school superinten- 
dent and to what extent should problems and situations be simulated that require 
superintendents to behave as members of administrative teams? 

It might also be well to note at this point that interviews conducted in 
Monroe City and in the Monroe City school system have revealed six major 
challenges confronting educational leaders there. These challenges may be listed 
in general terms as follows: school system responsiveness and leadership initi- 
ative, education and race, curriculum reform, school finance and accountability, 
teacher-administrator relationships and collective negotiations, and student 
militance and unrest. These challenges also have implications for the purposes 
which might be sought through simulated situations. They represent substantive 
areas, in other words, within which behaviors such as those noted above might 
be expressed and developed. 

Stated in general terms, then, the purpose of the projected Monroe City 
School Super intendency simulation is that of developing greater competence in 
behaviors such as those noted above. In the expression of these various be- 
haviors, values, understandings, and skills are all involved. Consequently, 
the purposes of the simulation can be stated in still another way as follows: 

1. Helping superintendents gain insight into the values shaping their 

own behaviors (these would include their own values as well as the values of other 
individuals and groups). 

2. Helping superintendents understand important variables significantly 
affecting administration and leadership and the interrelatedness of these variables 
in decision situations. 

3. Providing superintendents opportunities to practice skills in relatively 
risk-free simulated environments. 
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Preservice or Inservice Education? 



It is anticipated that the projected Monroe City School Superintendency 
simulation can be developed to serve practicing and prospective school superin- 
tendents; however, portions of simulation designed for practicing superintendents 

should be much more advanced and complex and the problems should be more 
critical. For prospective superintendents experiences of an introductory or 
orientational nature should be included before more complex problems are 
experienced. 

It is not presumed that the Monroe City School Superintendency simula- 
tion should b'* limited to superintendents of cities of a similar or larger size. 

It seems reasonable to believe that superintendencies in cities considerably 
smaller than Monroe City would profit from simulation experiences in inservice 
training situations . Suburban administrators , who must relate in various ways 
to urban systems, should also be able to profit from the simulations. It is also 
anticipated that a wide range of prospective administrators aspiring to positions 
in various kinds of districts could lean from the simulation in on-campus work- 
shops or seminars . 

Background Information and Types of Problems Simulated 

The general background information for the Monroe City School Superin- 
tendency would be similar to that for other simulations. More specifically, the 
fifteen background booklets and the "Monroe City" film would be useful back- 
ground information. In addition, it would seem desirable to develop a school 
system filmstrip which would concentrate upon the school system and the commu- 
nity. This piece of background information, of course, could be used and could 
be developed to be used with other simulations as background information. 

In the simulations developed to this point , the problems depicted have 
tended to be rather specific ones which can be relatively easily packaged in in- 
basket items, audio tape recordings, or filmed incidents. These types of 
problems might be included for use to orient prospective superintendents and to 
give them some feel for the nature of the school superintendency. However, for 
the practicing school superintendent, much more challenging and less well defined 
problems should be made a part of the simulation. In other words, considerable 
emphasis should be placed upon providing opportunities to school superintendents 
to define problems themselves. This position cf course has important implica- 
tions for the kind of data bank information that would be provided and the particu- 
lar ways data would be presented to facilitate problem definition. 

Problems presented so far in URBSIM have also been designed almost 
entirely for individual decision making. It would seem desirable to develop 
some team decision problems in the Monroe City School Superintendency simu- 
lation in which practicing and prospective superintendents could participate in 
group decision making simulations. 
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Preservice or Inservice Education? 



It is anticipated that the projected Monroe City School Superintendency 
simulation can be developed to serve practicing and prospective school superin- 
tendents; however, portions of simulation designed for practicing superintendents 

should be much more advanced and complex and the problems should be more 
critical. For prospective superintendents experiences of an introductory or 
orientational nature should be included before more complex problems are 
experienced. 

It is not presumed that the Monroe City School Superintendency simula- 
tion should be limited to superintendents of cities of a similar or larger size. 

It seems reasonable to believe that superintendencies in cities considerably 
smaller than Monroe City would profit from simulation experiences in inservice 
training situations . Suburban administrators , who must relate in various ways 
to urban systems, should also be able to profit from the simulations. It is also 
anticipated that a wide range of prospective administrators aspiring to positions 
in various kinds of districts could learn from the simulation in on-campus work- 
shops or sem inars . 

Background Information and Types of Problems Simulated 

The general background information for the Monroe City School Superin- 
tendency would be similar to that for other simulations. More specifically, the 
fifteen background booklets and the ’’Monroe City" film would be useful back- 
ground information. In addition, it would seem desirable to develop a school 
system filmstrip which would concentrate upon the school system and the commu- 
nity. This piece of background information, of course, could be used and could 
be developed to be used with other simulations as background information. 

In the simulations developed to this point, die problems depicted have 
tended to be rather specific ones which can be relatively easily packaged in in- 
basket items, audio tape recordings, or filmed incidents. These types of 
problems might be included for use to orient prospective superintendents and to 
give them some feel for the nature of the school superintendency. However, for 
the practicing school superintendent, much more challenging and less well defined 
problems should be made a part of the simulation. In other words, considerable 
emphasis should be placed upon providing opportunities to school superintendents 
to define problems themselves. This position of course has important implica- 
tions for the kind of data bank information that would be provided and the particu- 
lar ways data would be presented to facilitate problem definition. 

Problems presented so far in URBSIM have also been designed almost 
entirely for individual decision making. It would seem desirable to develop 
some team decision problems in the Monroe City School Superintendency simu- 
lation in which practicing and prospective superintendents could participate in 
group decision making simulations . 
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Components of the Simulation 



Background Components 

Several of the components of the simulation would be designed to provide 
background information to those assuming the Monroe City Superintendency post. 
Among these are the following: 

1. Background Booklets. The fifteen background booklets would consti- 
tute one component. About half of these are devoted to a description of internal 
dimensions of Monroe City school system and about half arc devoted to a descrip- 
tion of external aspects of or the external environment. One of the booklets 
summarizes the content presented in the other fourteen. 

2. Monroe City Film. This 25-minute color film depicts a number of 
Monroe City's general characteristics. It presents a particular perspective 
which a number of viewers have described as a "chamber of commerce" orienta- 
tion. It is somewhat generalized in character and in a sense seeks to communicate 
the "spirit" of cities generally. 

3. A Filmstrip on the Monroe City School System and Community . This 
filmstrip might well be used with other simulations and, for this reason, it 
should depict the characteristics of the Monroe City School System and critical 
variables in its environment. Insofar as the environment is concerned, contrasts 
in aspects of the city might be depicted as well as selected facts related to the 
political, economic, and social dimensions of the city. 

4. The School Superintendency Setting. It would seem desirable to 
develop information on the setting of the Monroe City School Superintendency. 

This would involve descriptions of key social systems in which the previous 
superintendent worked. Included might be the school board, the cabinet, a 
teacher advisory group, a businessmen's group, and so forth. 

5. Data Banks. In contrast to past practice of developing one general 
data bank for a simulation, it is suggested that several data banks be developed 
for the Monroe City School Superintendency. There would need to be two data 
banks developed for each of the two macro problems described below, for 
example. In addition, it is suggested that data banks be developed selectively 
for a few additional problems. A few additional simulated problems might be 
identified and used to select and assemble detailed decision making information. 
The problems selected would likely be of a non in-basket type. 

Instructional Components 

Some of the instructional components might be oriented toward providing 
practicing and prospective educational leaders who are inexperienced in the 
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urban superintendency, an orientation and introduction to the post. These com- 
ponents would be designed, in other words, for those who have not sat behind 
an urban school superintendent's desk and experienced problems which confront 
them and other administrators in urban school systems. They might include 
the following: 

1. In-basket I. This set of in-basket items would be selected to provide 
prospective administrators a feel for the range of problems which come to the 
superintendent's desk in the form of letters, memos, telegrams, and other med»i. 
A possible classification scheme for selecting the items w'ould be the grid de- 
veloped and used in the DCS effort. 

2. In-basket II. This in-basket would present problems much more 
critical in nature; they might include decision situations having to do more with 
change and leadership than with administration. The problems might be developed 
within a framework such as that represented by the six challenges identified 

in the Monroe City school system as noted above. They would be designed more 
for use with inexperienced than with experienced administrators. 

3. A Politics of Education Game. This game would again be designed 
largely for those with limited administrative experience. One of its purposes 
would be to enable trainees to get a feel for the politics of education in Monroe 
City. It might involve competition among various groups with differing interests 
and goals and could be based upon a model similar to that represented in the 
School Board Game. It might also be informed in its development by ideas 
presented in the book by Allen Zollen entitled Dynamic Man agement Educa tion 
(1969). 



4. A Set of Four Cases . The cases would be based upon decision 
situations which actually faced the school superintendent in Monroe City during 
the period when the simulations were being developed. An effort might well be 
made to present data leading up to the point whe~e a decision was to be made; 
each case might end at that point. The cases would be designed for use more 
with prospective and inexperienced superintendents than with highly experienced 
ones. However, they could be tested in continuing education settings with 
administrators in sub-superintendency positions to determine their appropriated- 
ness. Two of the cases might be based upon internal problems and two upon 
external problems. 

5. A Set of Audio Tapes . Approximately a dozen audio tapes might be 
developed as a part of the instructional packet. I believe the "over-lay" com- 
mentary used in the kinescopes in the past could be useful in some of these tapes, 
although traditional patterns involving direct communication by the secretary 
could also be used for some tapes. It would seem desirable to experiment 

with other ways of getting messages to the superintendent for decisions. For 
example, someone from the community could be in the superintendent's office 



communicating his strong feelings about iiM<v.-t lilies in education. Another 
person from inside the system, such as the pn a Sent of the Monroe City 
Teachers' Association, might make substantial demands upon the superintendent 
in a public meeting. 

Finally, it would seem desirable to experiment with multiple perspective 
filmed problems with appropriate "overlay" commentary a la the University ot 
Wisconsin materials. Again some of the problems might arise in the external 
environment of the school S3 r stem and some might have iheir origins in the 
internal environment. Most of the projected tapis would undoubtedly be more 
appropriate for use with prospective and inexperienced administrators. The 
more complex ones could be designed for use in the continuing education of 
practicing superintendents. 

(>. A Set of Kinescopes. Two classes of learning stimuli might be pro- 
jected for this component. About six kinescopes might present demanding and 
conflicting problems to those assuming the Monroe City school super intendency. 

An ci!o*: might be made to grade the problems from relatively demanding to 
more - ti ling. The less demanding might be used more in introductory pre- 
sen ire situations and the more demanding in continuing education situations. 
Approximately half of the problems might be internal to the school system and 
half external to the system. 

The second class of learning stimuli might lie designed to require 
practicing and i v ( ».pot <i\ o school superintendents to respond through videotaped 
behavior. Responses might be made by trainees, for example, to stimuli tliat 
requirethem to perform in such ways as the following: to take positions on 
specified critical issues; to provide information to publie(s) or their representatives 
concerning a complex question; to state important value positions (e. g. , those 
associated with the purposes of education); or to indicate how the purposes they 
value relate to or should be related to the needs of Monroe City. Questions 
could be put from the context of a television program by an interviewer, a 
newspaper man in the superintendent’s office, a conversation by telephone from 
a disturbed parent, and so forth. Some could be more future oriented and be 
based, for example, on the Syracuse Policy Center's series "Emerging 
Educational Policy Issues in Law." Bv recording behavior on videotape, the 
prospective or practicing school superintendent would have a type of feedback 
not now built into existing instructional materials. By sharpening the behavior 
required, it would seem possible also to develop feedback mechanisms to help 
trainees obtain special rosim.i into their behaviors. 

7. Six 'l earn P roblems. Team problems could be simulated within 
such contexts as the following; a school hoard meeting, a cabinet meeting, 
a special commission meeting (e.g. , discrimination in the schools), a planning 
division staff meeting, a collective negotiation situation, and so forth. Group 
process skills would be involved. Conflict could lie built in. For example, a 
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gam e involving the various cabinet members in budget decisions basic to the 
carrying out of their various responsibilities could be developed for use. 

8. Macro Problem One: The Bond Issue Failure. In a paper prepared 
by John Brubachcr and Mark Shibles and dated May 21, 1971, a rationale was 
set forth for simulating a "macro” problem. This problem would be much more 
complex and nave a greater range of instructional potential than the usual problem 
presented in films, in-baskets, or through other media. The solution of the prob- 
lem would require the ”co-mingling of many inter-dependent functions. ”3 It 
would also be designed in such a way that prospective practicing administrators, 
after having experienced the macro problem, could go directly to practice situa- 
tions and make proposals for the "solution or management of similar complex 
problems. "4 

The simulated macro problem, as projected by Brubacher and 
Shibles, would focus upon a $83 million bond issue which was defeated by a 
2-1 margin in Monroe City. Even though this issue obviously would involve 
school finance, many sub-problems would he involved: "school integration 
(the proposal maintains the present tie facto segregation patterns); inter- 
agency relations (the city needs additional revenues that it desires to put up 
for referendum); curriculum and instruction (how should the proposed facilities 
be constructed to facilitate new methodologies); and general school finance. 

Clearly the problem also involves political issues and substantive areas such 
as the economics of education, the sociology of education, the philosophy of 
education, and learning theory/’ 

The macro problem would require learners to develop major 
planning competencies. These would include: needs assessment, development 
of objectives, analysis, and evaluation.^ Other processes such as conflict 
management, innovation, and organization could also be developed and practiced 
in the simulation. 

It would be necessary to develop a substantial data bank in order 
to enable those involved to participate optimally in the solution of the macro 
problem. This could include, for example, a range of newspaper items about 
the bond issue specifically as well as items depicting events leading up to the 
vote. Post mortem data could also be included. 

*^John Brubacher and Mark Shibles. Prototype of the Superintendency Sim- 
ulation. Mimeographed, May 21, 1971, p. 1 . 

4 Ibid . , p. 2. 

5 Ibid . , p. 2-3. 

fi Ebid . , p. 3. 

?Ibid. , r . 3 
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According to the plans projected by John Brubacher and Mark 
Shibles, content would be prepared to be used in specific ways' in helping students 
rcsolye and understand the macro problem. This content might be drawn from 
la variety of disciplines. 

It should also be made clear that those developing solutions to 
problems would be required to defend them in role playing situations. More 
specifically, actual board members would be involved in receiving recommenda- 
tions from those in the simulation situations and they would either accept, reject, 
or reject with qualifications the proposals made to them. 

9. Macro Problem Two: Study of Racial Discrimination. Macro prob- 
lem two would center initially upon a recent report prepared by a committee, 
which was appointed by the Monroe City school board, on racial discrimination 
in the schools. The commission was requested to study complaints about dis- 
crimination, to offer evidence on the issue, and to develop recommendations 
concerning it. 

At this point no attempt will be made to spell out further how the 
second macro problem might evolve; however, its evolvement might well 
follow lines similar to those suggested for Mndho Problem One. 

10. Conceptual and Interpretive Content. As with other simulations, 
both conceptual and interpretive content would be included in plans for the 
materials on the Monroe City School Superintendency. Interpretive content 
(See Chapter Thirteen) would necessarily be developed after the simulated sit- 
uations and descriptive content were available. Planning for the conceptual 
content could be done in early stages of developing the simulations. 

Guidelines for Developing the Projected 
Monroe City School Superintendency Simulation 

In sum, there are a number of guidelines which could help shape the 
development 0$ the simulation this statement will be concluded by setting forth 
a number of these guidelines: 

1. The simulation should recognize and be responsive to forces affecting 
the school superintendency, the directions toward which it is tending, and 
emergent challenges before it. 

2. The purposes of the Monroe City School Superintendency simulation 
should be directly related to critical behaviors likely to be required of school 
superintendents* 

8 Ibid. . p. 5. 
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3. The simulation should be set within Monroe City, one of the twenty 
largest urban school systems in the Nation. 

4. It should not be presumed that only urban school superintendents 
of cities of a size similar to Monroe City could learn from the materials to be 
produced; there is reason to believe that suburban school superintendents, 
superintendents in smaller cities, and administrators in a variety of posts 
aspiring to large city superintendencies could learn from these simulations. 

5. It is important to involve school superintendents in the effort in ways 
such as the following. 

a) The school superintendent of Monroe City desirably should 
help plan the simulation, 

b) AASA and selected large city superintendents in its network 
might help suggest problems for the simulations. 

c) A two hour session might be held to discuss the simulation 
with selected big city superintendents at their annual meeting, 
if feasible. 

d) Further discussions could be held with members of the 
National Academy for School Executives before the plan is 
implemented. 

6. Simulations should involve both situations where the superintendent 
behaves as an individual as well as situations where he behaves as a member 
of a group. 



7. The six major challenges already identified as confronting educational 
leaders in Monroe City should have significant implications for establishing the 
purposes of the simulation. 

8. The superintendency simulation should give special attention to 
underlying variables affecting critical administrative and leadership behaviors 
including values, understandings, and skills. 

9. The Monroe City School Superintendency Simulation should be developed 
to meet both inservice and preservice needs; in general, there should be a gradation 
of behaviors required in simulations from less difficult to more difficult and the 
components experienced initially would be designed to orient the uninitiated to the 
school superintendency, 

10. The more difficult simulations would be used for those already in 
super intendency posts , those who have had experience in other administrative 
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posts, or those who have studied educational administration and also have 
experienced the more introductory simulation experiences. 

11. There should be a substantial number of components in the simula- 
tion including types not used so far. 

12. Of particular significance to the simulation is the "macro problem" 
idea which, when developed, will present practicing school superintendents 
complex and multi-faceted issues requiring them to demonstrate basic planning 
skills . 



13. Both conceptual and interpretive content should be developed to 
complement the descriptive content presented in the simulated situations. 



CHAPTER SIX 

THE SIMULATION OF EDUCATIONAL PLANNING PROBLEMS 



One of the basic strategies of the Urban Simulation Project, as noted in 
Chapter I, has involved efforts and plans to move from the development of simu- 
lations which highlight problems and positions, as they now exist in Monroe City, 
to the undertaking of simulations which will require prospective leaders to 
address future-oriented and change -oriented problems. It is within the context 
of this strategy that the projected simulation of educational planning problems 
becomes pertinent. A major purpose of this chapter is to delineate concepts 
basic to the simulation of educational planning problems and to suggest some 
guidelines for action. 

Why Simulate Educational Planning Problems? 

That school leaders and planners need a greater capacity to look to the 
future, to imagine more ideal educational conditions, to project factually-based 
alternatives designed to realize more ideal conditions, to work in the political 
arena to implement chosen alternatives, and to use the latest planning concepts 
and techniques during these various processes, would seem to be self-evident. 
Therefore, the usual arguments about the growing need for more efficient use of 
limited resources, the increasing demands on leaders by communities for help in 
charting clearer educational directions amidst much ferment and ambituity, the 
growing press for schools to be accountable to the citizenry, the clear imperative 
for vision transcending the status quo, and the widespread need to achieve more 
imaginative approaches to innovation and educational improvement will not be 
repeated. Rather, we shall move immediately to one of the basic assumptions 
underlying the work projected in this chapter, namely, that a major barrier to 
achieving greater planning capability in school districts is lack of personnel who 
understand the need for planning and who can effectively carry out general and 
specialized planning functions. Personnel needing greater competence in planning 
functions include two groups: generalists (e.g. , superintendents) who, as a rule, 
do not have time for detailed and intensive data gathering activities basic to 
planning but who are in positions both to facilitate specialized planning and to use 
its results; and specialists in planning who would have the time, resources, and 
the organization to spend most of their time on planning activities and on the com- 
munication of planning results to generalists in school systems and to personnel 
in communities. 

Another major assumption underlying the work projected is that institu- 
tions of higher education generally have not yet adequately responded to the need 
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to prepare planning specialists and, in many cases, have not responded to the 
need to help generalists in educational administration develop the necessary 
awareness and skills to facilitate and use planning results. 

Finally, it is assumed that one of the reasons why institutions of higher 
education have not yet responded effectively to the challenge inherent in preparing 
educational planners stems from the fact that pertinent instructional materials 
and content to facilitate effective efforts are not yet available. Thus, the ration- 
ale for developing educational planning sirp iations is derived from basic assump- 
tions about the need for greater school district planning capability, the need for 
better prepared personnel to carry out planning functions, and the need for 
institutions of higher education to respond to the challenge of preparing planners. 

What is Planning? 

At a major address on planning given by Charles S. Benson at the 1971 
AERA meeting, he began with this statement: "To describe educational planning 
in the United States in a straightforward way is difficult because the centers of 
activity are exceedingly numerous and diverse. " Those involved in developing 
concepts basic to educational planning simulations have encountered similar 
definitional problems. Several assumptions about characteristics of planning 
which should be reflected in or help shape projected simulations have evolved. 
Among these are the following: 

1. Distinctions should be made between strategic and management 
planning. It is well known that management planning is concerned with the 
efficient attainment of already established objectives. Strategic planning, on the 
other hand, involves policy determination and the setting of new goals, objectives, 
and policy. While management planning can take place largely inside school 
systems, strategic planning inevitably involves groups, agencies, and policy 
boards external to these systems. Though the emphasis will be on strategic 
planning in the simulation, management planning problems will not be excluded. 

2. Planning can and should be a major tool of the educational leader. 
Strategic planning processes, as already implied, produce alternatives necessary 
for the formulation of policy and, if productive, they result in guides and direc- 
tions for change. The ideas generated through planning can provide important 
bases for informing the political process. Thus, planning can help leaders 
develop and communicate a vision of desirable future states as well as help them 
and others realize these states. 

3. Strategic educational planning ^cannot function in the most effective 
way without productive linkages with public agencies other than schools. The last 
decade has seen education become increasingly linked to a variety of agencies at 
the same time that numerous community organizations have assumed more 
aggressive roles in influencing educational policy. Such agencies as those con- 
cerned with recreation, health, housing, highways, law, poverty, unemployment, 
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moclel cities programs, and welfare arc among those becoming more directly 
linked to education. Even though many administrators and boards are still fear- 
ful of inter-agency planning, simulations should strive to facilitate learnings that 
will lead to more effective linkage between and among leaders in various public 
agencies concerned with education. 

4. Two somewhat differing general planning traditions are evident; 
these might be called "reality testing" planning and "utopian rational" planning. 
"Reality testing" planning is much more constrained by immediate reality and 
immediate time frames. "Utopian rational" planning focuses more upon the 
ideal than the real and its products depict sharper breaks from the status quo 
than do the products of reality testing planning. Both the traditions are relevant 
to the projected simulations and will be reflected in them. Given the reality base 
of "Monroe City" as the simulation context, however, the emphasis will be some- 
what more on the "reality testing" than the "utopian rational" tradition of planning. 

5. Planning inevitably draws upon a range of concepts from a variety of 
intellectual traditions. The three UCEA Staff Affiliates who have participated 
in the development of concepts basic to the simulation of educational planning 
problems represent three intellectual traditions which are assumed to be import- 
ant in the projected simulations.. One has a background in economics and educa- 
cation, another in the politics of education and planning, and the third has a strong 
interest in comprehensive urban planning and education. These traditions are 
illustrative of intellectual traditions which can be drawn upon by planners. 

6. Three somewhat interrelated stages of planning can be conceived. The 
first stage of planning involves the study and analysis of problems and the con- 
ceptualization of needs and programs. The second requires a brokerage role 
with relevant individuals, agencies, and publics to shape and refine planning 
proposals. A third stage oriented toward the legitimation of plans within the 
political arena is also involved. Simulation efforts should recognize that these 
interrelated stages, although not discrete, require somewhat differing actions. 

7. Planning can be conceived as both a generalized and a specialized 
activity. If planning is to be effective, all school personnel must participate in 
certain aspects of the planning process as well as in the implementation of its 
results. In this sense planning is a generalized activity. Planning also can 
involve personnel working full time developing information, ideas, and planning 
proposals. They perform specialized planning functions. Optimally, there 
should be considerable interaction between generalists and specialists during the 
process of generating, implementing, and evaluating plans. 



The above generalizations about planning have guiding implications for the 
development of materials on educational planning as does the larger experience 
gained by UCEA in the Urban Simulation Project, An assessment of the general- 
izations and the larger UCEA experience suggests thefollowing guidelines: 



What Guidelines Should Shape the Simulation? 
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1. Monroe City can provide an appropriate context for simulating educa- 
tional planning problems. A major advantage of Monroe City is that it offers a^ 
great deal of already assembled background information. It also provides entree 
into a school system where additional information can be obtained, as needed. Of 
further significance is the fact that Monroe City is a school system which is moving 
in the direction of developing greater planning capability. 

2. Of the three stages of planning noted earlier (i. e. ,study and conceptu- 
alization, brokerage behavior and the testing of proposals, and legitimation of 
plans), simulations should be developed initially for the first stage (i.e. , study 
and conceptualization). Such an approach would not only seem more immediately 
feasible, but it would also seem necessary for simulating the other stages of 
planning. Such a strategy should lead to simulations which are substantially 
different from those already available within Monroe City. Later stages of simu- 
lation can involve the brokerage role -•*• the development and testing of proposals 
as well as the stage having to do with legitimation. 

3. The initial simulation should be undertaken within the context of an 
associate superintendent concerned with planning and directly responsible to the 
school superintendent. It is assumed that such a context could provide the most 
appropriate setting to simulation problems having to do with the study of existing 
conditions and the conceptualization of planning ideas to transcend these condi- 
tions. The role of an associate superintendent for planning should likely be intro- 
duced into the Monroe City school system simulations either through an already 
established position where the former associate superintendent moves to another 
position or through the creation of a special planning division in Monroe City 
headed by a new associate superintendent for planning. 

4. As instructional materials are developed from within the context of 
the associate superintendent for planning, efforts should be directed toward 
differentiating and sequencing simulations to facilitate the learning of those who 
will specialize in planning as well as those responsible for more general planning 
functions. Different simulations should be developed related to the first stage of 
planning (i. e. , study and conceptualization) and for varied audiences as, for 
example, (1) prospective but uninitiated specialists and generalists in planning; 

(2) initiated generalists and specialists; (3) a given group of generalists (e.g. , 
superintendents); and (4) combinations of generalists (e.g., teachers, principals, 
and superintendents). 

5. In later stages of the developmental effort, problems will be simulated 
in contexts other than those of the associate superintendent . As problems are 
simulated related to the second phase of planning (brokerage behavior and the 
testing of proposals) and the third phase of planning (legitimation of plans), 
individuals and groups beyond the office of the associate superintendent for 
planning will be involved. Brokerage behavior might involve, for, example', the - 
superintendent's cabinet, the teachers' organization, the mayor's planning agency, 
and so forth. Legitimation of plans certainly would involve the superintendent and 
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school board. The reactions of those in contexts involving testing and legitima- 
tion could constitute further feedback and stimuli which could be transmitted 
through simulations to the office of the associate superintendent for planning. 
Simulations for the latter two stages of planning constitute longer -range planning 
objectives for UCEA. Thus, this chapter delineates plans for simulations bearing 
upon the first stage of planning (i . 0 . , study, conceptualization, alternative 
generation, and assessment). 

6 . As with other simulations, background information bearing upon the 
planning in Monroe City should be developed and organized to provide a reality 
base for the identification and depiction of planning problems. Some of the back- 
ground information already developed on Monroe City can be appropriately used 
for this purpose. Additional information will need to be developed. Some of the 
background information may well be presented in the form of special background 
booklets. Other media may be required for certain types of background informa- 
tion. 



7. The projected simulation materials should not be viewed as constituting 
a comprehensive program for preparing educational planners. At best, the 
materials, when developed, can provide only partial bases for preparation. They 
cannot, for example, substitute fully for field experience; nor can they provide 
in and of themselves an understanding in depth of important intellectual traditions 
associated with planning. Seminars, independent reading, and courses are more 
appropriate for the latter task. However, the materials, as projected, can pro- 
vide bases for a unique and potentially instructive set of experiences within a 
larger program framework. They can also be useful for continuing education 
purposes. 



8. "Interpretive" and "conceptual" content should be developed to support 
and complement the reality oriented planning simulations. The simulations, which 
offer "descriptive" content, are not entirely sufficient for achieving the various 
instructional objectives set forth below. Consequently, additional content will be 
needed in the form of "interpretive" and "conceptual" ideas. (See Chapter 
Thirteen). Developmental work on the "conceptual" will parallel developmental 
work on the simulations; developmental work on the "interpretive" will follow 
completion of work on the simulations. 

Sets of Materials Projected: Their Purposes and Content 



Three sets of instructional materials bearing upon planning are projected. 
One of these will involve introductory simulation exercises and will be generally 
designed to facilitate basic learnings about planning. This set should serve the 
needs of prospective but uninitiated specialists and generalists in planning. It 
would be oriented more toward awareness than skill development. 

A second set of materials would follow and supplement the introductory 
exercises. The second set would be designed more for those interested in pre- 
paring to serve in associate superintendency roles for planning and/or those who 




have special desires to explore intensively their interests in pursuing a special- 
ized planning role. Those desiring more intensive experience than that afforded 
in the introductory planning exercises might be eligible as would those in school 
districts who had had some actual planning experience, but had not experienced 
the introductory simulations. The intermediate set of materials, in contrast to 
the introductory set, would concentrate somewhat more upon skill than upon 
awareness development. It would emphasize strategic planning within one to 
five-year time frames instead of the more immediate time and reality frames of 
the introductory simulations. Consequently, management planning would be 
featured more in the introductory than in the intermediate set of materials. 

A third set of materials would be designed more for specialists. This set 
would emphasize longer timeframes involving, in some cases, ten to twenty year 
time periods. The visionary and imaginative aspects of conceptualization would 
be featured. For this reason it would be more "utopian rational" in character 
than would the other two sets. Conceptual content selected from the work of 
futurists would also play a more important role in this dimension of the simula- 
tion. Management planning stimuli, which would be available in the first and to 
a lesser degree in the second set of simulation materials, would not be included 
in this set. Materials would be designed to stimulate innovative thought and the 
development of significant planning ideas in the long-range and within the Monroe 
City context. Planning ideas involving system "break" and system "discontinuity" 
would be facilitated more by this set of materials than by the other two sets. 

Since the three sets of materials would differ along lines already noted, 
the specific purpose and content of each would be dissimilar. Having provided a 
general overview of the three sets, differences in purposes and content can be 
addressed more directly. Information on these variables is set forth below for 
each of the simulations. 

The Introductory Set 

The introductory set of materials would be designed to help participants 
in the simulated situations, who are uninitiated in planning, to achieve the fol- 
lowing: 



1. An awareness of the reasons why effective planning in education 
needs to be achieved. 

2. An awareness of how planning can advance education. 

3. Understanding of how planning can extend and support leadership 
and how it can usefully inform the decisions of policy makers. 

4. Increased understanding of the nature of planning, including its 
basic concepts and tools. 
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5. Comprehension of major domains impinging upon or interent in 
planning. 1 

6. The achievement of integrated perspectives of the various planning 
domains and of their inter-dependencies. 

7. Recognition of the need for comprehensive approaches to planning 
and the inadequacies of over-simplified approaches. 

8. Understanding of basic generalizations such as the following: 
variables which may be most important at one time and under certain conditions 
of planning may have different or no values at another time or under other 
conditions. 

The purposes set forth above clearly suggest that the first package of 
materials would be designed principally to produce general awareness and under- 
standing of basic planning concepts. What content will be needed to produce this 
general result? 

First, it seems clear that some of the materials already available on 
Monroe City* could serve as background information. Especially pertinent would 
be the background booklets which provide baseline data on Monroe City. An 
additional booklet mapping Monroe City's planning capability both in agencies 
external to the school system and in the school system itself would be needed. 

The feasibility of creating a filmstrip which would be future oriented in content 
and which would draw upon available projections available from the school 
systems and from external public and private agencies will need to be determined. 
The division of educational planning in the Monroe City school system would need 
to be described as would its relationship to its external environment. Other 
reality materials could be included as, for example, a report on completed feder- 
al contracts involving planning agencies in Sisler County; a complaint from a 
social service agency about the lack of integrated planning in Monroe City; a 
taped speech by the Chamber of Commerce secretary on Monroe City's future; 
and a statement by the chief of police concerning his solution for drug abuse 
accompanied by a newspaper article suggesting that the police chief's statement 
is the first step in a plan to run for the mayor of the city. 

Given the above kinds of background information, what types of planning 
stimuli might be developed and presented through simulated situations? The 
following are illustrative: 



-^At least five different domains of planning can be identified. Two of these 
are more territorial in nature: macro -planning involving extemaland environ- 
mental variables and micro -planning entailing internal and school system vari- 
ables. Three are more process oriented: the domain of proposal development, 
brokerage behavior, and realtiy testing; the domain where support for reality 
tested proposals is mobilized; and the domain where plans are implemented. 
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1. Six written messages requiring responses involving planning behavior. 
Some of these might involve strategic decisions. The school board, for example, 
might ask for recommendations concerning the problems toward which planning 
in the system should be directed, or the superintendent might ask for alternative 
forms of decentralization in Monroe City with recommendations concerning the 
desired alternative. Some of the messages might be designed to provide oppor- 
tunities to practice management planning. The associate superintendent for 
personnel might request assistance in planning to achieve specified targets for 
recruitment and selection vis-a-vis t eachers in 1972-73. Or the associate super- 
intendent for research might request the planning division to develop a PERT 
chart for implementing a federal project* 

2. Eight to ten audio and/or video recorded planning stimuli. Such stimuli 
might involve dealing with critical questions addressed to the bureau itself. 

Thus, the superintendent might ask for recommendations about how the division 
might be improved and what adaptations would be needed in the system to achieve 
suggested improvements. Other examples of planning stimuli might include a 
message from Monroe City's office of planning about the improvement of working 
relationships; a critical reaction by the executive secretary of NAACP recorded 

at a school board meeting and dealing with black curriculum supplemented by 
comments and a request for recommended action by the superintendent; a record- 
ed portion of a speech on the issue of school fuel and air pollution in Monroe City 
made by a prominent citizen with a request for recommended actions from the 
associate superintendent for pertinent changes in curriculum; a request from 
the urban division of the state department of education of North Columbia on 
Monroe City's educational planning priorities; a telephone call from a representa- 
tive of a neighborhood group complaining about a street traffic pattern affecting 
Wilson High School; a request from the superintendent for ideas for a speech at 
a conference on urban planning; and a portion of a recorded speech by a state 
senator on the need for greater planning and accountability on the part of school 
districts accompanied by the superintendent's request for a draft of a letter to be 
sent to the senator. 

Clearly, conceptual and interpretive content would be needed to supplement 
the types of background information and planning stimuli presented above. Four 
to six carefully selected articles on the nature of planning, the need for planning, 
essential activities in planning, and illustrative quantitative and qualitative pro- 
jections about education during the coming decade would be pertinent. Illustrative 
"interpretive" treatments might include: an assessment of Monroe City's planning 
capabilities, the effective use of these capabilities (including a delineation of 
their relationships to various pi aiming domains), an assessment of the Monroe 
City school district's information system as a support for planning; and social 
needs in Monroe City that have over-riding significance for educational planners. 

The Intermediate Set 



The second set of materials, as already noted, would be designed to follow 
the introductory materials and to provide learners more intensive simulated 



planning experiences. The objectives of the second set would be less sensitizing 
in nature and more oriented toward encompassing planning skills. More specific- 
ally, the second set of materials should enable those with intensive interests in 
general and/or special aspects of planning to: 

1. critically assess the educational status quo in Monroe City through 
the acquisition, use, and interpretation of planning data; 

2. identify and define significant educational needs in Monroe City; 

3. be effective in translating these needs into planning objectives; 

4. identify significant developmental potential in Monroe City's schools, 
school system, and community; 

5. practice skills inherent in constraint analysis; 

6. gain experience in the generation/, evaluation, and selection of 
alternatives; 

7. define measures of effectiveness of the alternatives to be implemented; 

8. develop awareness of the kinds of school district adaptations necessary 
to implement effective planning as, for example, those related to staffing, 
organization, information systems, and budgeting; and 

9. gain enhanced and positive motivation to facilitate and engage in 
school district planning. 

In order for learners to experience simulations that would enable them to 
achieve learnings bearing upon the objectives just noted, at least two standards 
would need to be met in the design of simulation materials. First, it would be 
necessary to focus simulated planning activities upon defined and specific areas 
within the Monroe City context; and, secondly, it would be necessary to develop 
a substantial data bank related to the area(s) chosen as foci for simulated planning 
experiences. 

Clearly, there are many classes of problems within Monroe City toward 
which planning simulations might be directed. The following approaches, for 
example, have been examined and assessed: (1) simulating planning problems 
without concern for. their classification; (2) simulating planning problems using a 
framework of planning functions (e.g. , facilities planning, personnel planning, 
and so forth); (3) simulating planning problems using t!ia leadership challenges in 
Monroe City as defined in background booklet 14, "Perceived Challenges to Educa- 
tional Leadership in Monroe City"; and simulating planning problems beginning 
with a significant event (e. g. , a bond failure). 
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After assessing the alternatives, the decision was reached that major 
leadership challenges in Monroe City present the most fruitful bases for the 
second set of simulations. These challenges, which were identified through 
extensive interviews with educational and community personnel in Monroe City, 
were labeled as follows: school system responsiveness and leadership initiative; 
social class, education, and race; curriculum reform; school finance and account- 
ability; teacher -administrator relationships and collective negotiations; and 
student militancy and unrest. 

Given the need for a substantial data base to support planning, it is likely 
that only one of the above challenges will be chosen as a focus for the simulation 
experiences. Final decisions about the focus have not been made. However, for 
purposes of discussion and illustration let us assume that the area eventually 
chosen will be that of social class, education, and race. Learners would pursue 
the objectives noted above within the context of this specific Monroe City challenge. 
A substantial data bank would need to be developed on the subject and the specific 
information gathered and selected would need to be designed to support the 
attainment of the established instructional objectives. 

An additional booklet providing information on social class, education, and 
race would need to be developed in which historical and background information 
would be presented. In addition, the following types of information which might 
constitute a portion of a data bank are illustrative: 

1. demographic projections related to social class, education, and race 
in Monroe City; 

2. significant documents that have been developed by the school systems 
in recent years bearing upon the subject; 

3. major Monroe City agencies or organizations which have been 
concerned with the planning challenge; 

4. alternatives that have been proposed by various agencies for dealing 
with the problem area; 

5. official actions taken by the school board in recent years; 

6. student perceptions of the challenge; 

7. actions taken and recommendations made by teacher and principal 
associations; and 

8. audio and video recordings made by leading school and community 
spokesmen on pertinent issues bearing upon the challenge. 
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Specific planning stimuli to guide behavior in simulated situations would be 
deduced from, the objectives noted above. The sequence of learning experiences 
would be arranged in relation to the already stated objectives since the latter are 
organized in a logical sequential order. After the general nature of the planning 
stimuli had been determined, the stimuli could be translated into operational 
terms. They might be placed, for example, in the context of a more general 
stimulus coming from the school superintendent's office and supported by Monroe 
City's school board. This stimulus might ask for an improvement plan related 
specifically to the challenge of social class, education, and race in Monroe City. 
Major questions to be addressed would be stated. These might be closely related 
to the objectives set forth above. Since the questions could also be arranged to 
represent logical steps of planning, much as the objectives are ordered above, 
sequential learning experiences could be arranged. Time frames to guide 
instruction related to differing logical instructional steps could be suggested for 
instructors. It is also clear that the simulation might be arranged to facilitate, 
at certain stages, group interaction and group comparison of planning behaviors. 

Conceptual materials would need to be selected to support and complement 
the simulations. The literature on systems analysis, systems synthesis, and 
system planning would be pertinent as would selected content from the planning, 
programming, budgeting area. Finally, selected concepts specifically related to 
social class, education, and race would be essential, 

A Set Featuring "Utopian Rational" Planning 

The third set of materials should provide opportunities for learners 1o 
pursue objectives beyond those in the introductory and the intermediate sets of 
materials. They should, for example, enable those who experience them to: 

1. study selected works of futurists and to assess the long-range 
implications of these works for planning in Monroe City; 

2. gain experience in assessing and interpreting data in longer time 
frames (e.g. , 10 to 20 years); 

3. have opportunities to examine the interrelationships of various 
long-term projections made by those in Monroe City's school system, those 

in other public agencies, and those in private organizations in Monroe City; and 

4. to identify problems and to generate alternative solutions within 
frameworks less constrained by time and by immediate reality than would be 
the case with the first two sets of materials. 

Information available in the first two sets of materials on planning would 
be selected for participants. In addition, longer range projections about Monroe 
City would be obtained from persons in such private agencies as the following: 
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the Monroe City airport, selected city utility companies, Monroe City's largest 
retail establishment, selected insurance companies in the vicinity, and the city 
Chamber of Commerce. Available projections from the office of city planning 
and from pertinent state education agencies would be sought and assessed for 
potential inclusion in the background information. Projections involving ten to 
twenty -year time frames would receive special emphasis. Written information 
would be supplemented by audio recorded interviews with selected forecasters 
and analysts in Monroe City. 

The third set of materials, even more than the first two sets, would 
feature "interpretive" and "conceptual" content. Special efforts would be made 
to seek out "interpreters" to talk about such topics as educational purpose, 
educational organization, educational leadership, and educational technology 
within a long-range time framework in relation to the specific context of Monroe 
City. In addition, there would be carefully selected materials from futurists 
highlighting both substantive projections about society during the remainder of 
the century and methods which school planners might use to achieve their own 
substantive projections. An anthology of materials would likely be organized to 
provide conceptual content for the simulation. 

The simulated planning stimuli for learners, as already noted, would be 
set within a ten to twenty-year time frame. One specific set of tasks might be 
to imagine and to describe significant new thrusts which would represent discon- 
tinuities or sharp breaks with tradition in the Monroe City's educational system, 
to describe the educational advantages and disadvantages of these discontinuities, 
to select the most desirable one and to speculate about the adaptations which 
would be needed in Monroe City's educational system if the recommended thrust 
were to eventuate. Participants could approach their task without specific 
structure, if they so desired. Those desiring structure could think in terms of 
categories such as the following: educational facilities, educational personnel, 
organizational structure, public leadership, educational services, financing of 
education, planning, alternative systems of education, technology, home instruc- 
tion, and so forth. 

Stimuli would also be provided to enable learners to acquire understanding 
and use of techniques for forecasting long-range futures. The Delphi technique 
would be one means which students could study and practice in simulated situa- 
tions. It could be used, for example, after individuals have identified independ- 
ently system breaks to determine consensus on the most significant breaks or on 
the time of their occurrence. Clearly, there are other methods for foreshadow- 
ing the future which could be introduced into the simulation. 

The objectives and content already projected for the three sets of materials 
relate to the specific learning of prospective generalists and specialists of 
planning. Implicit in the materials are purposes related to the larger field of 
educational administration. These purposes also need to be made explicit: 
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1. to give greater and more operational visibility to educational 
planning within the general field of educational administration; 

2. to provide a set of simulation materials which will stimulate 
professors and practitioners to undertake further development work; and 

3. to provide more concrete bases to discuss planning and to understand 
abstract planning concepts which have not yet been implemented widely, if at all, 
in practice. 

It should also be emphasized again that the above three sets of materials 
deal largely with the first stage of planning (i.e. , study, conceptualization, and 
the generation of alternatives). At this point no effort will be made to spell out 
simulations related to the other two stages of planning identified earlier in the 
chapter. However, as the three sets of materials projected above evolve and as 
related sets of materials are developed in the Urban Simulation Project, attention 
will be directed to the design of materials involving the final two stages of plan- 
nine. Immediate priority, in other words, will be placed upon the development 
of materials already planned. Additional developmental experience clearly 
should provide better bases than those now available for designing simulations 
related to brokerage behavior and the legitimation of plans in the political arena. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 



THE DEVELOPMENT OF SIMULATED AND OTHER INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 
RELATED TO SOCIAL CLASS, EDUCATION, AND RACE 



Racial tensions, segregation, and unequal opportunities continue to domi- 
nate the American scene. Nowhere are these problems more evident than in the 
educational arena. This helps to explain the fact that Congress has enacted 
dozens of education bills during the decade of the sixties which were designed to 
deal with different aspects of the "great American dilemma." 

School superintendents, principals, and school board members, as leaders 
in school systems, have the major responsibility for dealing with segregation and 
related problems, Studies show that these leaders view problems associated 
with education and race as one of the most significant challenge s now facing them. 
Many leaders in a national sample of school superintendents also reported that 
assistance provided them by colleges, universities, and state departments is 
limited and that opportunities for the inservice education of school administrators 
to cope with problems of education and race are inadequate. 1 

One reason for the limited assistance provided educational administrators 
lies in the fact that carefully and systematically developed "reality" oriented 
materials designed specifically to facilitate the inservice education of school 
administrators on educational and racial problems are largely lacking. There is 
almost no case material on the subject. Simulated situations and games, which 
are having increasing use in the preparation of educational administrators gener- 
ally, and which in the view of both students and professors have brought an 
important new element to preparation,^ have not yet been adapted systematically 
to problems of race and education. Available research findings and generaliza- 
tions on the subject are scattered widely in a variety of disciplines and in a range 
of literature. This makes retrieval of findings and generalizations for use in 
workshops and other inservice arrangements difficult. Similarly, information on 
promising practices in school districts specifically related to education and race 
and fruitful developments achieved in desegregation centers and other agencies 
are neither properly catalogued nor conveniently retrievable for use in 



•^Keith Goldhammer, _et. _al. , Issues and Problems in Contemporary Educa- 
tional Administration (Eugene, Oregon: Center for the Advanced Study of 
Educational Administration, 1967). 

2 See, for example, conclusions developed by Morris Weinberger in The Use 
of Simulation in the Teaching of Educational Adm i nistration (Unpublished 
Doctoral Dissertation, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1965). 
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inservice situations. The problem which needs to be addressed, then, can be 
stated in specific terms as follows: the inadequate quantity, quality, and retriev- 
ability of instructional materials related to education and race which are now 
available for use in the inservice education of school administrators and policy 
makers. 

Given the statement of the problem, as set forth above, general objectives 
bearing upon the development of simulated and related materials can be stated. A 
primary general objective will be to develop greater competence among school 
superintendents, assistant superintendents, board members, and principals in 
understanding and in coping with significant problems bearing upon education and 
race. 



Secondary general objectives are the following: 

1. To develop simulated problems and other instructional materials 
related to education and race for use in the inservice training of principals, 
assistant superintendents, superintendents, and school board members. 

2. To use the materials developed to improve the inservice education of 
school administrators and policy makers in problems of education and race. 

3. To orient and prepare training agents to use effectively the materials 

developed in inservice education situations. 

\ 

\ 

The statement of objectives just set forth, it will be noted, is general in 
character. More specific objectives to guide developmental work are elaborated 

below. 1 

\ 

\ 

Some Assumptions 

\ 

The general strategy will be to develop information on significant problems 
and issues bearing ufion race and education in "Monroe City", a pseudonym for 
one of the major urban cities in the United States, and to use the information for 
depicting simulated decision situations; secondly, to identify, retrieve, and pre- 
sent concepts, research findings, and information about research development 
and emergent practice and to support and facilitate the learning of those in 
simulated situations. Thus, two general types of instructional materials will be 
developed: "simulated" and "support" materials. Before specific procedures to 
be employed in developing these materials are described, several assumptions 
underlying the plan will be made explicit: 

1. Problems of education and race are sufficiently pervasive and suffici- 
ently general in character that self-contained packages of instructional materials 
can be developed which will have widespread use throughout the country. To be 
sure, problems of education and race have different specific expressions in 
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different regions of the country; however, the basic problems are national and 
regional differences are becoming less marked. It is assumed that this trend 
toward less regional distinctiveness will continue and that materials can be de- 
veloped for audiences in different parts of the nation. 

2. Workshop experiences will be more effective if participants take 
major responsibility for their own learnings. There is some evidence that during 
the last decade workshops, in numerous cases, have tended to be too overloaded 
with speakers and, for reasons already noted, have not provided participants 
sufficient opportunities to come to grips with "real" problems. It is assumed 
that by developing both simulated problems based upon real situations and by 
packaging concepts and information related to the real problems simulated, the 
so-called theory-practice gap vis-a-vis problems of education and race can 
better be diminished. 

3. While the initial investment in the development of the materials is 
considerable, in the long range, the endeavor should lead to economies insofar 
as the provision of inservice education opportunities to school administrators 
throughout the nation is concerned. The package to be developed, in other words, 
can be used over and over many times and it is largely self-contained. It does 
not require a lot of external speakers that are carefully selected by many different 
workshop directors in various parts of the country. It should be made clear that 
the package of materials will not be able to meet all workshop needs; however, 
they will be designed to meet pervasive training needs related to problems of 
education and race in communities throughout the United States. 

4. In order to ensure that the materials will be used effectively by 
responsible trainers in workshop situations, well planned opportunities for orient- 
ing and assisting trainers in the use of the materials will be needed. It is 
assumed that professors, state education department personnel, school district 
personnel, and representatives of national organizations can be equipped to use 
the materials. In order to orient prospective trainers in the largely self-contained 
materials, institutes will be offered in different parts of the country when the 
materials are ready for use. At these institutes prospective trainers will have 
opportunities to examine the purposes for which the materials are designed and 

to gain an understanding of the nature and variety of the materials produced, to 
themselves experience some of the materials in simulated decision-making situ- 
ations, and to explore how follow-up activities leading to the production of work- 
shops might best be facilitated. 

Projected Components of the Simulated and Support Materials 

Components of the simulation will include: those providing background 
information for all sets of the simulated situations; those providing background 
information for a specific set of materials; and those presenting actual decision 
stimuli to guide the learning of practicing and prospective educational administra- 
tors. Below are listed and briefly described projected components of the mater- 
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ials on social class, education, and race. 

1. A background booklet describing major conditions and influences 
affecting social class, education, and race in Monroe City. The booklet will be 
based upon data obtained from interviews and from a study of written records. 

2. A set of slides or a filmstrip on background factors and emergent 
education and race problems within Monroe City. The filmstrip will complement 
the background booklet, and provide a less detailed view than the booklet. It 
will also be designed for shorter training periods (e. g. , a day and a half) in 
contrast to ten-day or longer periods. 

3. A set of background audio recordings depicting conflicting points of 
view. The recordings will provide trainees with insights into the feelings of 
major actors in Monroe City on selected issues bearing upon education and race. 
Conflicting views will be obtained from representatives of black and white groups 
and from representatives within these groups. 

4. A data bank on the Abraham Lincoln Elementary School. The data 
bank would be designed to provide specific information on education and race 
problems within the context of a specific elementary school and the problems 
inherent in it. The data bank would be selected to shed light on the specific 
problems simulated within the Abraham Lincoln School. 

5. A data bank on the Janus Junior High School. Again, items in the 
data bank would be selected to illuminate problems which bear upon social class, 
education, and race and which are actually simulated in the Janus Junior High 
context. This information will be drawn from the school itself, the immediate 
area it serves, and from Monroe City's central office setting. 

6. A set of in-basket materials developed from within the context of the 
Abraham Lincoln Elementary School. These in-baskets would be selected to 
challenge practicing school administrators. They would be arranged in ways 
that would require them to be handled relatively early in the year. They would be 
based upon data obtained from interviews with principals on the job, with com- 
munity and educational personnel in the area, and with central office personnel 
familiar with school problems. 

7. In-basket materials on the Janus Junior High. This set of in-basket 
materials would complement those developed for the Abraham Lincoln Elementary 
School but they would be set within the Janus Junior High situation. They, like 
the set just described, would focus upon the problems of social class, education, 
and race. They would be designed to challenge the practicing school adminis- 
trator and would be staged to be handled late in the school year. 

8. Ten filmed critical incidents. Three of these incidents would be 
based upon situations within the Janus Junior High School and similar contexts, 
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three would draw upon data from the Abraham Lincoln or similar school and the 
remainder would be based upon situations at the school system level. More 
specifically, the latter incidents might take place within the context of the school 
board meeting, a cabinet meeting of the central office, or the school superin- 
tendent's office, for example. 

9. Twelve audio-taped decision problems. These problems would also 
be distributed among different points in the school system and would involve edu- 
cational administrators in different posts. About two-thirds would be at the level 
of the principalship and one-third at the level of the school superintendency and 
the school board. 

10. Eight problem-centered group exercises. Group exercises would 
seek to involve those beyond educational administrators. Included would be com- 
munity personnel, teachers, and students. Again, approximately one-third of 
these problems would be set in the central office and school board context, a 
third at the elementary principalship level, and a third at the secondary level. 

11. Eight examples of interpretive content. This content would be develop- 
ed by persons interested in illuminating the decisions presented in the various 
media and/or factors bearing upon our influencing the decisions presented. In 
addition, some interpretations would be made of problems which cut across a 
number of media and situations. 

12. A set of conceptual materials. Criteria would be established to deter- 
mine the materials already in writing that would have most relevance to the 
decision making problems and situations simulated. The criteria would then be 
used as a basis for identifying and selecting the specific materials that offer 
greatest instructional potential. These would be organized into an anthology and 
made available for general use. 



Procedures 

1. The first step will be to develop background information on major con- 
ditions and developments that have affected social class, education, and race in 
"Monroe City" during the last three years. This information will be developed 
through a study of newspaper reports, written documents developed by personnel 
within the system, groups interested in minority education external to the system, 
minutes of school board meetings, and interviews with educators and other 
citizens. Findings will be organized into a booklet designed to help examine and 
understand significant aspects of the setting in which they are to assume simulated 
policy making or decision roles. 

2. While background data are being developed on "Monroe City, " the 
process of identifying and selecting problem areas for simulating specific decision 
making situations for inservice purposes will be initiated. The major procedure 
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used will be interviews with school and community personnel. Final decisions 
about conditions and problems to be simulated will be made with the assistance 
of representatives from groups concerned with the problem of education and race. 

3. To facilitate decisions concerning the situations to be simulated, it 
will be necessary to achieve a more specific statement of objectives than that 
noted above. Chart I sets forth current thinking on this subject. 



CHART I 

GUIDING FUNCTIONS AND PURPOSES 



Functions Determining 
the Content of the 
Simulation 


INST 


RUCTIONAL PURPOSES 


Values and 
Attitudes 


Understandings 


Skill 


Developing community 
programs 








Instituting special pupil 
personnel services 








Giving leadership to 
special curriculum 
revision programs 








Creating special student-to- 
student programs 








Facilitating effective 
human relationships 








Undertaking special 
comprehensive planning 









An implicit goal underlying the concepts in Chart I is that school adminis- 
trators, through special learning experiences, should acquire the values, atti- 
tudes, understandings, and skills necessary for them to achieve more effective 
desegregation in communities and greater equality of learning opportunities for 
the students involved. The values, attitudes, understandings, and skills required 
will need to be logically related to functions to be performed. The functions in 
Chart I can provide bases, in other words, for deducing relevant learnings in the 
form of attitudes, values, understandings, and skills. Before final determina- 
tions are made on the simulations to be developed, the objectives in the grid in 
Chart I will be formulated. Even though administrators have important responsi- 
bilities for performing the functions in the grid, they are obviously not the only 
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ones involved. For this reason, simulations will be developed that involve and 
include teachers, students, and community personnel. 

Based upon interview data and study of the literature achieved thus far, 
problem items such as the following can be related to the functions in Chart I and 
can suggest specific decision stimuli on which to base simulations: 

a) educational program, including issues associated with currently 
used textual materials and with ’’black curriculum”; 

b) militant demands of minority groups; 

c) the planning and placement of school plant facilities; 

d) personnel selection and placement; 

e) confrontation between school and community personnel; 

f) school system responsiveness to minority group demands; 

g) de facto o r de jure segregation; 

h) structural change in school systems, including decentralization; 

i) financing of changes to meet needs associated with education and race; 

j) student unrest; 

k) community conflict; 

l) bussing; and 

m) community participation in decision making. 

4. After the grid in Chart I is ’’filled in” and tested with pertinent groups, 
teams will be assembled to gather specific information on the different problem 
areas and to depict a number of specific decision situations for each problem 
area. For example, in the area of educational program, illustrative decision 
situations could deal with ’’black" curriculum, reading score discrepancies, and 
black parent concerns about the "relevance” of available learning experiences. 

When adequate data were gathered to depict or simulate specific decision problems, 
the simulation would be designed and ’’packaged” for potential use with trainees. 

The particular medium used for "packaging” or presenting a specific decision 
situation would be dependent to a considerable degree upon the nature and setting 
of the problem. Thus, a confrontation demand might be depicted in a video tape 
at a school board meeting. A school plant planning problem might be presented 
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to a school board meeting or a superintendent's cabinet in the form of written 
recommendations with supporting information developed by an internally appointed 
committee. Significant racial confrontation at the school level might be presented 
to the superintendent's cabinet in the form of audio recordings. Particular de- 
mands with regard to "black" curriculum might be submitted to the board by a 
citizen's committee or be put in the hands of a committee of principals. Demands 
on particular board members might be presented through taped telephone mess- 
ages, Thus, a variety of media would be used depending upon the messages and 
problems to be depicted. Finally, decisions would be made about the number and 
kinds of problems to be packaged in workshops of shorter duration (3 days), longer 
duration (three weeks), and intermediate duration (one week to ten days). 

5. At the time the problem areas, which would provide bases for simu- 
lating decision problems, were chosen, planning for the development of "support' 
materials would be initiated. This would be done with the assistance of social 
scientists, school administrators, and professors of educational administration 
in UCEA universities. A special team would be activated to help identify and 
retrieve pertinent audiovisual materials. These teams would help the central 
staff develop ideas and guidelines for identifying and retrieving "support" mater- 
ials. 

6. When tentative decisions were made about the decision stimuli depict- 
ed, the media used for depicting them, and the specific context in which they 
should be presented, advice and feedback would be sought from knowledgeable 
individuals. After feedback was obtained, decisions would be made about needed 
adaptations which needed to be achieved before the "simulated" materials were 
developed. 



7. After the materials were developed and reproduced, they would be 
field tested in different regions of the country. The purposes of the tests would 
be twofold: first, to obtain feedback on the perceived effectiveness of the simu- 
lated materials as used in field settings and to identify aspects of the materials 
needing alternations; and, second, to test ideas already developed concerning the 
kind of support materials needed to complement the "reality-oriented" or "simu- 
lated" decision situations already depicted, as well as to stimulate additional 
ideas and suggestions for support materials. From the feedback obtained, need- 
ed and feasible changes in the "reality-oriented" or "simulated" materials would 
be determined and decisions about the most desirable support materials to be 
developed would be made. The "simulated" materials, after undergoing needed 
revisions, would then be reproduced for widespread use. 

8. After decisions were made on the kinds of support materials needed, 
efforts would be initiated to develop pertinent "interpretive" content. First, 
selected scholars and clinicians would be asked to study data on certain conditions 
in Monroe City and to project implications for leadership and change. For examp- 
le, a demographer might be asked to take demographic data on "Monroe City", 
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to relate it to problems within the school system and community, and to set forth 
specific implications for dealing with problems of education and race. A school 
superintendent, who had had extensive experience with community polarization 
processes and results, might apply some of his insights and ideas about strate- 
gies for dealing with conditions and problems in Monroe City. 

9. Conceptual content, which would be more general and might include 
selected research findings, generalizations, or recommendations bearing upon 
social class, education, and race or reports of emergent practices in school 
districts or other agencies, would also be collected and organized. For example, 
there are studies done by political scientists delineating in some detail differing 
points of view within t he negro community. Other content mirrors social attitudes 
at given points in time on different aspects of the problem. (See "Black A meric a", 
Time, April 6, 1970) . Periodicals such as School Integration p rovide data on 
current progress and inadequacies in efforts to achieve integrated education. 

Basic and applied research on the subject continues to grow. (See, for example, 
"Education for the Socially Disadvantaged" in the February, 1970, Review of 
Educational Research) . The most pertinent and useful content from the variety 
in existence will be selected for use in the projected workshops. Finally, exist- 
ing films and other audio materials would be previewed. From among the vari- 
ous materials available, the most relevant would be identified and these would 
be ordered in ways that would support and extend the "simulated" materials 
already developed. 



Summary 

Problems associated with social class, education, and race are among 
the most pressing and significant ones in the nation. School leaders have an 
important role to play in helping resolve these problems and they need to become 
more competent in performing their roles. 

One way of helping administrators improve their effectiveness is through 
improved training. A set of simulated and support materials to improve train- 
ing has been projected in this chapter. These materials would be designed to 
help school administrators be more effective in eight specific functional areas 
bearing upon the attainment of equality of learning opportunities and desegrega- 
tion. They would also be designed to enable administrators to practice pertinent 
skills and to acquire understandings related to them on simulated decision prob- 
lems in simulated situations. Training materials would be developed for elemen- 
tary principals, for secondary principals, and for central office personnel. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 

THE MONROE CITY CURRICULUM REFORM SIMULATION 



Simulation exercises are used to facilitate the teaching of certain skills 
or areas of concern. The normal definition of simulation exercise is synonymous 
with gaming, which is an attempt to replicate reality and provide a context for 
competition according to set rules. Generally replication, competition and set 
rules have been interpreted to mean simulation exercises with specified events 
to be resolved. The issue held constant in simulation has become a common 
factor in numerous types of games which vary in the abstractness, detail, scope 
and restrictiveness of the decision process. The social and behavioral sciences 
have used issue controlled simulation exercises for nearly two decades. The 
fields of economics, international relations and military science represents the 
most comprehensive development in this type of technique. * 

More recently, a questioning of the given issue technique as a valid 
part of certain simulations has influenced new considerations. The "diagnostic" 
technique in the field of medicine^ represents a departure from the traditional 
assumptions of gaming. In diagnosis, the issue is no longer given to the 
simulation participant. Its discovery becomes the object of the exercise. 
Environmental reality is replicated (a patient is presented in a certain emer- 
gency context), the competitive stance is set (diagnose his symptoms correctly) 
and the rules for play are given (wrong diagnosis means negative consequences). 
The exercise of resolving an identified event becomes the second stage or 
sequence in a "diagnosis" exercise. The crucial distinction is that the participant 
must discover the problem which is to be later resolved. This opens the whole 
realm of personal values, attitudes and opinions to the identification dimension 
as well as the traditional resolution phase. 
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1 The RAND Corporation has developed political/military games since 
1954, See Herbert Goldhammer and Hans Speier, "Some Observations on 
Political Gaming" in Game Theory and Related Approaches to Social Behavior. 
ed. by Martin Shubik (New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1964), pp. 261-272. 

2 See particularly the work of Christine McGuire and Philip Bashook at the 
Center for Educational Development, University of Illinois. 
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